






THE THEATRE. 
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First Nights at the Play. 


ATTERS are coming to a crisis concerning first-night per- 
formances, and it is clear. that there must be a reform 
sooner or later, if we do not desire to turn our theatres into bear- 
gardens, and wholly to degrade the character of English playhouses. 
As matters stand, every one is more or less disgusted. Managers 
are harassed by irritating and unprovoked disturbance ; artists 
naturally anxious, are frightened out of their lives; and audiences 
have begun to look upon a “ first night” in the same light as a 
field day at the Oxford Commemoration, when gross personalities 
are bandied about between the undergraduates in the gallery and 
the visitors in the body of the university theatre. I am the last 
person in the world to interfere with the legitimate right of the 
public to register their verdict for a play “aye” or “nay,” in the 
most emphatic and demonstrative manner. There is no one who 
has a greater horror than I have of the introduction of police to 
overawe or terrify any audience. I hate force of any kind in a 
theatre. A person who hisses has no more right to be disturbed 
than one who applauds, provided that by hissing he does not 
irritate or annoy the great body of the audience. Let us have 
free and independent judgment by all means, let us have no 
claques, no cabals, no spite, and no favouritism. Let our 
audiences be as unbiassed as a jury selected at hazard to try 
a case. These are no new doctrines on my part. I have defended 
the pit again and again. I have protested against the folly of the 
indiscreet authors who have talked about “organized opposition” 
and soon. Ihave spoken out fearlessly when I thought it right 
to speak out, and I have paid the penalty for my candour 
by being made a mark of public execration. That which 
is vulgarly called the “ chucking-out system,” I have denounced in 
no measured terms as an outrage, and one that cannot be defended 
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even in extreme and vexatious cases. If people are thrown out 
for hissing, they ought to be thrown out for applauding. We 
should then turn the theatre into the dull dumbness of a Quaker’s 
meeting, and should depress and dispirit our artists. It is the 
public voice that must decide absolutely. No isolated hisser or 
hisses can be tolerated, and no noisy claque of applauders can be 
endured. The audience can protect its own interests if it likes, 
and ought to do so. 

But does it? That is the question. I appeal to all playgoers 
old and young, to playgoers in all parts of the house, gallery and 
stalls, pit and boxes, whether first nights at the play have not for 
some time past lost their tone, their dignity, their force and their 
reverence. That is my emphatic opinion, and I have some ex- 
perience in such matters, having attended first nights regularly for 
four-and-twenty years. It seems to me that on several first nights, 
and in connection with several leading plays, there has been a dis- 
position to treat the whole thing with levity, to bring into the 
theatre a spirit of mischievous chaff, to come to the theatre for “a 
lark” as it were, and to treat these first nights as the Oxford 
undergraduates do the serious ceremonies of the commemora- 
tion as “a spree.” An audience, even with a minority so 
disposed, is not in a fit disposition to judge of any work of 
art, be it bad or good. The orderly are borne down by the 
unruly. Those who come to listen patiently are not allowed 
to hear, and attention is distracted by rude interpolated remarks. 
If this be the case, and if audiences permit a first night to be the 
happy hunting-ground of unruly youngsters who don’t care a fig 
for what is going on, and simply come to the play to take their 
money out in ridicule, let us consider what a grave injustice is done 
to all concerned in an important event. Think of the ladies who, 
having nothing to do with the theatre or its associations, come to 
the play and find they are exposed to ridicule and rude remark from 
those in their immediate vicinity ; think of the indignity offered to 
regular first nighters and professional men who are treated with 
offensive familiarity and ill-timed jocularity; think of the artists on 
the stage naturally nervous, naturally apprehensive, laudably sensi- 
tive, whose every movement, every slip, every gaucherie, is pounced 
upon and worried by the talons and beak of ridicule ; think of 
the wretched author who finds that his. work, his anxious and 
favourite work, is judged not as a whole, is not viewed in any 
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broad or comprehensive spirit, is not condemned after patient and 
careful deliberation, but is caught at by the fringe, as it were, rent 
and mangled by its lining, and hooted and howled at for its occa- 
sional blunders and solecisms, It is the old story of the man in 
the red tie at the Oxford Commemoration. He may be a good 
fellow and faultlessly dressed otherwise, but he must not wear a 
red tie. An author may be a very clever fellow, but if he puts on 
paper a sentence capable of being twisted into a double meaning 
by a thoughtless and superficial audience, he has to pay the penalty 
in derision and cat-calls. 

I do not myself believe, I never would. believe, that there 
exists a set of dastards base and contemptible enough to band 
themselves together, to conspire and to organize their strength in 
order to condemn a play unheard, or to vent their spleen on any 
actor or actress. Authors are either crazy or inordinately vain 
who talk about conspiracies or organized opposition. They do 
not exist. They would be detected in an instant, and put down 
by the inherent strength of the audience itself. But I am not at 
all so sure that on many first nights an audience has not permitted 
to go unchecked a spirit of lawlessness and careless mischief that 
is very much to be deplored. When a play is, after careful con- 
sideration, shown to be bad, and approved bad by the majority, let 
it be hissed, When an actor plays the fool and takes liberties, let 
him be brought up suddenly with the whip that every audience 
holds in reserve. Let anything offensive, personal, or degrading 
be instantly condemned ; but let authors, actors, and everyone 
concerned, who do their best to please, be leniently treated on an 
occasion of grave anxiety. It is the quality of reverence that, I 
fear, is wanting ; it is the fault of the age, and it is shown in the 
playhouse as elsewhere. If the player is respected he will com- 
mand attention ; if ‘the author be earnest in his work he will be 
spared indignity. Too often now-a-days the artist and author 
alike are mere playthings, to be tossed about hither and thither by 
an audience utterly indifferent to the dignity of dramatic art, and 
presumably careless of the personal feelings of those who endea- 
vour to amuse them. 

Who, then, is to blame for the falling off in respect and _ rever- 
ence of such as are presumably interested in the play, and how 
are we to account for the want of high tone and dignity in first- 
night audiences, except on very special occasions, and at theatres 
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that command our utmost courtesy? Many of us are to blame, 
and I do not hesitate to say that we journalists and writers are 
most of all to blame. I say we journalists and writers, for we 
belong to the same profession of letters whether we treat it well or 
ill, and those who are earnest on behalf of the drama have to throw in 
their lot with such as treat it and all concerning it with contempt. 
Since the era of smart-writing and personal talk about plays and 
players, the character of first nights has visibly deteriorated. 
When writers who describe the dresses, the colour of the hair, 
the shape of the features, and any striking peculiarity of well- 
bred and innocent women who happen to be present at the play- 
house ; when journalists fill their columns with base and sometimes 
scurrilous chatter about notabilities who are sitting in the stalls ; 
when third rate actresses and outcast nobodies are translated into 
peeresses and peers of the realm of rowdyism ; when cruel and 
cowardly insinuations are printed of ladies absolutely pure and 
free from reproach ; when it becomes impossible for any one at all 
well known on first nights to move from his seat without being 
made the subject of offensive comment in next week’s tittle- 
tattle; when private conversations are peached upon by well- 
dressed spies and printed for the edification of a curious public ; 
when the theatre swarms with the agents and deputy-agents of 
scandalmongering chroniclers; and when these men, these 
journalists, these scribes, these hangers-on, and toadies are made 
welcome in every theatre, invited with grovelling deference, bowed 
down to and courted, the more hideous and nauseous they make 
the atmosphere of the playhouse, how is it to be wondered at 
that such as read and delight in their offensive personalities should 
be themselves personally offensive ? The lesson of rudeness is too 
often taught from the master’s desk. When writers who do not 
respect their calling insult an innocent woman, and are applauded 
for so doing by their fellows, is it surprising that the youngster in 
the pit should consider her common property and an object for his 
rude banter ? When the inner life of actors, actresses, authors, and 
first-nighters is exposed under a magnifying glass, is it astonishing 
that all respect for them and courtesy towards them should instantly 
vanish ? When authors and writers are put up in a pillory every 
week, and pelted with falsehood and misrepresentation ; when they, 
if they dare to write about the stage, are from that moment the 
public property of scandal-lovers, is it so very surprising that the 
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theatre itself should be turned into a pillory, and the playhouse 
the scene of “ author-baiting” and public chaff? The disease that 
has eaten into the constitution of first-nights began when the 
audiences became a more favourite topic for comment than 
the actors, when the interior of the playhouse was more care- 
fully described than the action on the stage ; and when the public 
were asked to take more interest in Lady Bareacres’ diamonds 
and Miss Montmorency’s latest companion than in the play, which 
was not the thing at all. 

For such a disease there is no cure. The age permits it and 
we pass on from bad to worse. Satiety and surfeit wili alone 
bring any relief. Dog will go on eating dog until the end of 
time. We gradually become hardened, even to a climate of vul- 
garity. We pity the poor women who are attacked by cowards 
and have no redress. But we men who used to delight in the 
healthy atmosphere of the playhouse, have to take our seats with 
savage sullenness, our self-respect lost, and careless whether our 
private conversation or casual remarks are repeated or not, with 
or without comment. Our one idiosyncrasy is that we still love the 
play, even if we are not permitted to enjoy it in the old courteous 
fashion and like gentlemen. It cannot be surprising, how- 
ever, that first nights are dreaded by those who once so eagerly 
looked forward to them. Women with self-respect gradually 
shirk them, and prefer to see a play in peace, and without 
notoriety ; humbler folks refuse to spend money on first nights 
entertainments, because they are “not allowed to hear ;” the plea- 
sure of the occasion has lost its savour altogether. It being impos- 
sible to take the Irishman’s advice and to play a piece for the 
first time on the second night, it will be for the audience itself to 
say how it can best protect its own interests, and see that justice 
is done to the poor player. That strong power every audience 
possesses if it cares to exercise it. Depend upon it, all art and 
all acting must stand paralysed if actors, authors, and playgoers 
have to face the terrors of first night personalities as they are 
at present practised in secret and in public. 

C.S. 
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Galatea. 


Two SONNETS. INSCRIBED TO Miss Mary ANDERSON. 


‘* Jam Galatea veni, nec munera despice nostra.” —OVID, 


I. 


MEMORABLE myth so deftly made, 
To live once more for us in flowing verse, 

How do thy changing scenes for aye rehearse 
A miracle, as when in Delphic shade 
The priestess spoke, and all men were afraid : 

So now the sculptor’s marble dream comes true, 

And the creator would the creature woo, 
The woman that was never child or maid. 
Pygmalion, his soul into the stone 

Breathed, and the heart was heaving in her breast ; 
But guileless Galatea made her moan, 

“The Parian were better than unrest.” 
Fool! though thou mouldest marble, cease thy strife, 
The gods alone can give the laws of life. 


II. 


Yet here when ’mid the trophies of his art, 
~ Pygmalion unveileth that sweet shrine, 
Where, motionless in majesty divine, 
The marble maiden waits who won his heart: 
Gladly we note the magic blushes start, 
And flood the frigid stone with hues one sees 
At sunset o’er the still Symplegades ; 
The while the wingéd archer whets his dart. 
And such the perfect picture of each phase 
Of Galatea’s changeful fate, so fair 
The lifeless and the living,—idle praise 
Dies on our lips, and this is all our prayer : 
When thou art marble,—tempt no life unknown ; 
And when the woman,—nevermore be stone ! 
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“BACK-FALLS. 


Back-Falls. 


BY GODFREY TURNER. 


EFORE writing a word of this retrospect, but not till the 
pen had been dipped in ink, I foresaw that the title— 
which I cannot relinquish—would not cover the whole subject. 
Of stage-deaths, sitting, reclining, or falling prone, as well as 
falling backward, I may have something also to say; though the 
theme truly was suggested to my mind by a comparison of notes 
with an old play-going comrade, regarding that exceedingly 
simple but no doubt difficult act, a’ voluntary fall backwaid, in 
rigid form, from heels to shoulders. <A fall of this kind—a fair 
fall, that is to say—is not often attempted. It is full forty years 
since I saw a useful actor and singer, Mr. Charles Winn, perform 
the feat, not exactly in the Princess’s Theatre, but on the flags of 
the court-yard outside the stage-door of the old house. I sup- 
pose he relieved in this manner his feelings both of pride and 
ambition, as he never had a chance, I think, of showing his art in 
dying on the stage. Many a worse actor has starred in tragedy 
and melodrama, and has spun out his death-agonies with groans 
and spasms, even after the back-fall, which should have made an 
end on’t. It was in Mr. Winn’s time at the Princess’s—and I beg 
to say, parenthetically, that a jocular story, in which some compara- 
tive allusion is made to Mother Shipton, was told of and by him 
in connection with Mr. Macready long and long before it was 
associated with ‘a living and much-esteemed actor—it was, I say, 
in the now distant time of Mr. Winn that the old cast of “ Werner” 
was for the last time recalled to the stage; Macready, John 
Cooper, and James Wallack appearing once more in their familiar 
parts. Macready’s death-scene in this play was the most exhaust- 
ing of all his efforts. It left him veritably prostrate, and he was 
often carried to his dressing-room by two of the stage-carpenters, 
All the dying-scenes that I remember of Macready’s were mar- 
vellously effective. Those whocan recollect this great actor in 
“Caius Gracchus” are now in a minority. The play is the most 
classic that ‘Knowles ever wrote, and approaches more to the 
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sweetness and purity of Talfourd than anything else from the 
pen of the quasi-Elizabethan dramatist. Caius at the end kills 
himself with a dagger-thrust beneath his toga. Hunted by his 
rabble-foes he has taken refuge in a temple, where he finds his 
wife. His last words, in reply to her anxious questioning when 
she sees the agony in his face, are—“ Nothing, my Virgilia, 
nothing !” And then, as the stage-direction has it, “a dagger 
drops from beneath his robe and he falis dead.” Macready, I 
am told, could, and often did, “ give the back-fall” in his younger 
days ; but when I saw him in Gracchus he fell in his more usual 
way, “all of a heap.” In Othello, when he could not give the 
straight back-fall with which Edmund Kean was wont to startle 
the house, he had a trick of his own that was nearly as telling. 
After the speech which ends with the self-inflicted stab, corre- 
sponding with the words, “ And smote him—thus,”’ Othello, as 
if to save himself from falling, clutched Montano’s shoulder, 
and then, turning towards the bed, which was in the middle 
of the scene at the back of the stage, endeavoured 
to reach it, staggering from one piece of furniture to 
another. Just as it seemed that Macready had approached near 
enough to fling himself on the body of Desdemona, with the 
intention “to die upon a kiss,” he sank rather than fell back- 
wards, with his head towards the audience. The failing support 
of the limbs and the uncontrolled sway of the body were wonder- 
fully death-like. Another of Macready’s famous dying scenes, 
perhaps the most famous of all, was that of his Virginius, in 
which he died almost standing, with his arms round the neck of 
Scilius and his back to the audience. But you saw, somehow, 
it was death. Old actors. were touched to tears ; and, by-the- 
by, it is the greatest tribute to the memory of this tragedian’s 
art, that he should notoriously have accomplished more in “ the 
melting mood” than any rival in his epoch. Love, passionate or 
fond ; love of woman, love of kindred ; the love of a son for his 
father, of a father for his son—as when he stooped and kissed 
the younger man on the forehead, the latter kneeling at his feet, 
and the whole house stirring as with one mighty, uncontrollable 
sob—here it was that Macready shone. Phelps in his prime, not 
in his later years, came very near him, especially in depicting a 
stern and rugged nature broken unwillingly into sorrow, or the 
recall of tender affection. Macready could never have played 
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Job Thornberry or Old Dornton as Phelps played them. Nor 
was Phelps in William Tell ever the equal of Macready. But to 
the back-fall, It used to be practised a good deal at “the Wells.” 
I don’t say this irreverently, for if the stage was ever abreast with 
those liberal arts which soften and humanize, it was during the long 
sway of Phelps over the land of Clerkenwell. Justice has never 
yet been done to that bright period in the history of Sadler’s 
Wells, But it did so happen that every actor who could fall flat 
and stiff on his back, gloried in dying so, on that little stage. 
The first time I saw Mr. Creswick act in London, was in the 
character of Cassius, to the Brutus of Phelps, and the Mark 
Antony of Henry Marston ; and I remember he finished the part 
with a surprisingly perfect back-fall. George Bennett, who played 
the fanatic, Fenton, in the Rev. J. White’s play, “ John Saville of 
Haysted,” closed one of the earlier acts—on the first night at all 
events—with a back-fall, which was rather an anti-climax ; for 
every one in the audience thought this very dead-drop was meant 
to finish Fenton out of the way. Bennett was called to the foot- 
lights ; a rather unusual compliment, in those times, to a dead 
person in the middle of a piece. His resuscitation in the next 
act came with the dull shock of an unintelligible surprise ; and I 
have never been able to understand what possible excuse George 
Bennett, a heavy man, could have had for introducing a fit of 
catalepsy at that particular part of the performance. There was 
no warrant for it in the text that I could discover. But the ideas 
of “business” with some actors are peculiar. There is a story 
—skip it if you have already heard it too often—of a certain 
pantomimist whose favourite feat, in monkey-parts, was running 
on all fours round the gallery. Being once cast for the wild man 
in “Valentine and Orson,” he was extremely desirous of intro- 
ducing this bit of athletic by-play. The manager, somehow, 
could not see an opening for it. But when the piece was being 
read, and the point was reached where the Oracle says, “ Orson 
is endowed with reason!” the acrobat exclaimed, with much 
animation, “ There you are! That’s my cue! ‘Reason!’ Then I 
runs round the front!” Is it a grave injustice to a sterling actor 
of the old school—to one who could play tragedy in the most 
legitimate and respectable manner, without drawing a tear, and 
who has rarely been equalled since John Emery, in Caliban and 
Sir Toby Belch—if I suppose that the fascination of the back- 
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fall overcame his better judgment, so that a lamer cue than 
“ Reason” sufficed with him for indulging in his favourite “bit 
of fat ?” 

The late Mr. Samuel Emery, a most picturesque actor, as 
famous for his by-play as for his make-up, always died cleverly on 
the stage. He could fall anyhow—except clumsily. His death 
in “The Creole,” a drama by Shirley Brooks, produced under 
Keeley’s management at the Lyceum, with Keeley himself and 
his incomparable wife, and Leigh Murray, and a generally strong 
cast, by all of whom full justice was rendered to some ex- 
ceedingly crisp, bright, and dramatic writing, was a point not soon 
to fade out of memory. A not uncommon error had been made 
in the name of this play. A “creole” is not, as nine English 
people in ten suppose, and as the author of that three-act play 
supposed, a half-caste, a quadroon, octoroon, or other person with 
more or less black blood in his veins. The original Spanish 
word, “ criollo,” signified any white person—any person, that is to 
say, of pure white descent—born in an island of the West 
Indies. It positively excluded those of mixed birth, who 
are now erroneously implied in its designation. In the English 
governed islands of the Antilles at the present day, in Jamaica, 
Barbadoes, Trinidad, St. Vincent, Grenada, Tobago, Antigua, and 
the rest, “creole” means anybody and almost anything, irre- 
spective of colour, but simply native to the place. Thus, there are 
creole whites and creole negroes—negroes, that is to say, born on 
the island, and not brought from Africa ; there are creole horses, 
mules, and oxen; there are creole fruits and creole woods—the 
creole mahogany of Jamaica, for instance, being the cheapest 
timber in the island, and such as the roughest floors are commonly 
made of. You will pardon me this digression, which you may 
indulgently connect with the subject of stage-deaths, because I am 
about to speak of Mr. Samuel Emery’s dying scene in “The 
Creole.” The clever actor, who some few years earlier had made 
a starring entrance to theatrical life as the son of the great John 
Emery, and his successor in the representation of Yorkshiremen— 
the John Brodie of Mr. Samuel Emery was a hearty piece 
of humorous -acting—played the dusky villain in the Lyceum 
piece, Keeley impersonating a Jew of the comic and kindly type. 
In the end, Emery (I forget the name of his part in the play) gets 
the reward of villany by being run through the middle in a duel 
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with small swords, The encounter is supposed to occur off the 
scene, but near at hand. Its grim termination is dramatically 
shown. Emery, without coat or vest, and in the whitest of linen, 
is carried head foremost on the shoulders of four men, from 
the left upper entrance to the front of the stage, and placed in a 
chair.. He rises to his feet, turns a dying look of wzdying hate 
on his rival, and falls dead. The fall was indescribably real and 
startling. He seemed to die on his feet ; and then he fell forward, 
as if he would come across the footlights: so it appeared to me, 
sitting, on the first night of the piece, in front of the good old 
Lyceum pit ; but, before reaching the ground, the body turned 
half over towards the right, doubling up into a heap as it came 
down, and fell with a lifeless thud on the outside of the right upper 
arm. This was far more natural than a rigid back-fall, It re- 
minded me somewhat of the death of Conanchet, the Indian, in 
“The Wept of the Wishton Wish,” when O. Smith played that 
part atthe Adelphi. Conanchet is shot ; and, knowing beforehand 
that this is to be his fate, spreads out his arms, presenting his 
breast to the aim, and makes a little speech—how well I re- 
member the tones of that unearthly voice !—closing with some such 
words as “Conanchet knows how to die.” If Conanchet did not 
know how to die, from a dramatic as well as a realistic point of 
view, O. Smith did. He sprang into the air, just as I have seen 
men spring when shot in earnest, and fell, as I must again say, in 
a heap ; nor is there any phrase more apt and graphic to describe 
the death-fall. Did you ever, my old, or elderly, or somewhat more 
than middle-aged reader, see this fine melodramatic actor die as 
Grampus in “The Wreck Ashore?” I have recently, in this 
magazine, aired my affectionate recollections of this Buckstonian 
piece, with Mrs. Yates and Mrs: Fitzwilliam as Alice and Bella: 
But a few more words may be permitted me. That scene, one of 
the best in all melodrama, in which the wounded and dying 
smuggler, who has crawled to the lonely cottage, appeals to the 
two frightened women, in whom pity, terror, and suspicion contend 
for mastery, before they unbar the door, demands a special. class 
of acting, now rare. I doubt, and will not be laughed out of 
doubting, whether “The Wreck Ashore,” .could be played now 
with a fraction of its original effect: Miles Bertram, played by 
Yates—who would play anything, for have I not seen him, on 
one and the same night, act this character and a man with a black 
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eye in a farce?—would now be given toa mere stick. Yates! His 
dying scenes were as good as O. Smith’s. Unfortunately, he would 
not only play anything—a commendable abnegation of self—but 
he would play zz anything, and wasted his splendid powers too 
often on trash and downright garbage. A falsely sentimental 
and utterly despicable drama, of the arsenical species, “ Madame 
Laffarge,” founded on a Parisian cause célébre, of which the vile 
criminality of a wife furnished the gravamen, was produced in an 
evil day at the Adelphi, soon after the trial; and I am sorry to 
say that Monsieur and Madame Laffarge were played by Mr. and 
Mrs. Yates. But the acting was as good as the piece was bad. 
Alfred Wigan, who followed Frédéric Lemaitre pretty closely in 
“The Ile de St. Tropez,” died a stage-death, with the same 
symptoms of poisoning as those simulated by Yates. Wigan, 
who made up his face with the ashes of burnt writing-paper, 
forgot to make up his ears, leaving them, by their healthy natural 
tinge, to betray his negligent omission. He was reminded of it, 
too late for rectifying the strange blunder, by the present Duke 
of Wellington. 

A notable stage-fall, not a back-fall, but quite as acrobatic a 
performance, was Fechter’s, in “Robert Macaire,” when he is shot 
at the head of the staircase. The fall was from top to bottom, and 
had the appearance of being headlong. Watching a second time 
to see how it was done, I observed that when Robert was shot, he 
instantly bent sideways and clutched the handrail of the bannister. 
Then, with a writhing contortion of pain, he brought the other 
hand forward on the rail, and, keeping his feet still on the top 
stair, slid both his hands down as far as he could, bringing his 
head lower and lower till it was somewhat beneath the level of 
his heels, The rest was an easy jump to a lower stair, within one 
or two of the bottom. Here he fell, and then rolled down to 
the stage. No doubt the whole series of movements had been 
practised till they could be rapidly, precisely, and safely executed, 
and the effect was that of an unpremeditated fall. Coming still 
nearer to time present, I shall only instance the picturesque death 
of Sinnatus, in “The Cup.” Mr. Terriss preluded his fall from the 
dagger thrust turned against him by Synorix, with a swift and 
astonishingly agile bound down the rocky steps. After the 
struggle, which ends in his being stabbed, he falls back on the 
rock, and rolls down to the stage, as Fechter rolled off the stair, 
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and as Madame Sarah Bernhardt, in “ Fédora,” has since been in 
the habit of rolling off a couch. There! I guarded myself at 
the beginning, please remember, against any fair censure, on 
account of not sticking to the letter of my text—Back-falls. 

And now, let me conclude this gossip with a back-fall on my 
own account, if it be one to confess an error; and it is well for 
me that I find no difficulty in saying the words, “I was wrong,” 
for Heaven knows this has often enough been my predicament. I 
do not find it quite so easy to declare that they were wrong 
whose judgment I honoured, and who are in their graves; but a 
correspondent has cogently reasoned me out of a position which I 
could only have maintained by stubbornly and blindly main- 
taining that they were right. And I cannot hesitate a moment 
longer in avowing that my monosyllabic treatment of the name 
Jaques, as it is written by Shakespeare, is an absurd error; an 
error in which I have strayed for many years, with what I will 
call a reverential thoughtlessness ; an error which I now thought- 
fully but not, I trust, less reverentially, relinquish. 
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Autumn Leaves. 


ROM purple clouds the red sun cleaves, 
Through soft wet air that’s warm and mellow : 
Rustle, rustle the falling leaves, 
Crimson-red, and brown, and yellow. 


The blackbird laughs in her earth-close flight, 
The owl looks down with solemn glance ; 
While through the soft November light, 
The leaves whirl round in a mystic dance. 


The crimson flash of the dying sun 
Is caught in the dew-drop upon the ground ; 

Little they care for the day that is done,— 

Fairy leaves frisking and dancing around. 











Lough Corrib, November, 1883 
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Quivering yet upon oak and beech, 
Shivering still upon ash and thorn: 

Flickering, fluttering, fading,—each 
Frayed and failing, and all forlorn. 


The West Wind flings them about in play, 
What do they care for fear or fret? 

Have they not lived their summer day ? 
One last short dance ere their gold is wet. 


Leaves like the floating thoughts of all— 
Loves, and fancies, and hopes, and fears— 

Bright in their Spring-time, but in the Fall 
Their golden gladness is wet with tears. 





We, too, laugh in our strong Spring-time,— 
Play out our Summer till Autumn grieves; 

And so I weave you into my rhyme, 
Shimmering shower of falling leaves. 


Shall I take me a text from this moss-clad root, 
With the green half-hidden by brown and red ? 
Shall I end my song with a girl’s light foot, 
And her quick, sharp step on the gravel-bed ? 


Or build me fancies of girl and boy, 
Like a playwright twisting a tangled plot ? 
Nay, rustling leaves have no tune of joy— 
I know their music : I sing it not. 


In gentle eddies around my head 
They float and fall: ’tis a secret sign 
Of the end. Nay, whisper, when I am dead, 
Lie light, dear leaves, on her heart and mine. 
FRERE SAUVAGE. 
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Our Musical=Bor. 


“PRINCESS IDA; OR, CASTLE ADAMANT.” 


A Respectful SG per-version of Tennyson’s “ Princess,” in a Prologue and two Acts, written 
S. GILBERT, composed by ARTHUR SuLLIvAN. First produced at the 
Savoy Theatre, under the it of ee « D’Oviy Carre, 
on Saturday, January sth, 188 
Mr. GiLBert’s play, a The Princess,” was produced Sethe Olympic Theatre, 
on January 8th, 1870. 


Savoy, 1884. Olympic, 1870. 
King eens. wi see Mr. RuTtianp Barrincton ... Mr. Davin FisHEr. 
Hiliaron «. Mr. H. BRAcy  ... ... «. «.. Miss Maria Simpson. 
cee eee cee ee cee MR. DuRWARD LEBY eee oe Miss AuGuUSTA THOMPSON, 
EE cas new “ees bee o Ryiey... ws. eee Miss MONTGOMERY. 
King Gama ... ... ..- Mr. Gzorce GROSSMITH |... ... Mr. Exuiotr. 
AraC ose cee eee cee MRR. TEMPLE ... ... ooo «-- MisS JESSIE EARLE. 
Guron ... 22. coe oo MR. LUGG a. ose cee cee eee MSS HARRINGTON. 
Scynthius ... .. .. Mr. W. GREY ee + Miss EwEtt. 
Princess Ida... ... «.. Miss Leonora BRAHAM |... ... Miss MatTi£ REINHARDT. 
Lady Blanche ... ... Miss BRANDRAM ... ... ... «.. Mrs. PovnTer. 
ed Payene. ©..." va Miss CHARD ... so 2. oe Miss FANNY ADDISON, 
Melissa ... ... ... os Miss Jessie BOND oa. nce eee Miss Patti Josepus. 
Sacharissa eee tl Ber a Miss Atma Murray. 
OG wee eee eee «eee MiSS’HEATHCOTE one -«... MisS NOARE. 
BBA... cin cco. csc, cee AMME WUMAM nce ce Sec. ace SAUOS CLYVORD, 


EVER prophesy unless you know,” is an axiom the observance of 
which renders vaticination in the case of an opera, the joint work 
of Gilbert and Suilivan, and producéd at the Savoy Theatre by D’Oyly 
Carte, a safe and agreeable feat. The success of such a novelty is invari- 
ably a foregone conclusion ; what, in theatrical parlance, is called “a great 
go” may always be counted upon, or, for the matter of that, discounted in 
the way of infallible forecast. How, indeed, should it be otherwise? The 
“book” is by one of the subtlest humorists in Europe; the music by a 
composer who is a veritable Good Fairy’s godchild, endowed with every 
sort of charming gift ; the management of the theatre in which the work is 
brought out spares no pains or expense in producing it, and is in the hands 
of men justly distinguished for artistic culture and taste ; finally, the theatre 
itself is the prettiest and most comfortable house in London. Under 
these conditions, essential and accessorial, failure—or even that mitigated 
recognition of indisputable merit known as a succds d’estime—is out of the 
question whenever the forces and attractions above alluded to are com- 
bined anew for public delectation. 

In recording the absolute and unalloyed success—success, that is to say, 
from the point of view of everybody financially and executively concerned 
therein—of the “‘ Princess Ida” on the occasion of its production, I am 
simply chronicling an accomplished fact with which every reader of this 
magazine has long since been made acquainted by my confreres of the 
daily and weekly press. The “ Princess Ida” és a “‘ great go ;” in many re- 
spects it deserves to be so. It will probably run for a year, keeping the 
Savoy treasury agreeably replete all the while. All London will flock to 
hear it.; so will our provincial and American cousins and Continental 
visitors ; copies of its words and music will be sold by tens of thousands; 
everybody connected with its creation, production and performance wifl 
have ‘‘a good time,” I feel assured, for at least a twelvemonth to come. So- 
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mote it be! The opera is so far above the level of all other entertain- 
ments, ejusdem generis, actually before the London public that it fully de- 
serves the prosperity in store for it. . Still, I cannot pronounce it to be in 
any way an improvement upon its predecessors, the offspring of Messrs. 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s amalgamated talents. To me, music and words alike 
reveal symptoms of fatigue in their respective composer and author. 
Arthur Sullivan cannot write otherwise than in a manner pleasing to the ear 
and satisfactory to the intelligence ; but more than one number of 
“ Princess Ida” is lacking in the freshness, spontaneity and entrain that 
lent so fascinating a charm to the melodies of the “ Pirates,” “ Patience,” 
and “TIolanthe’—not to hark back to the “Sorcerer” (the best of his 
operatic works) or to “ Pinafore” (the most universally popular). W. S. 
Gilbert, in the libretto just given to the world, abundantly proves that he is 
still the legitimate monarch of the Realm of Topsyturveydom ; but his 
incongruities are more elaborately worked up than of yore, and there- 
fore less laughter-moving. Moreover, the story of the play is, on 
the whole, a dull one, deficient in incident and quite forlorn of 
surprises. It may be summed up in a few words. A wilful girl per- 
suades herself that female supremacy is feasible ; she tries the experiment, 
and it fails. That is all. The plot has scarcely opened when the audience 
knows how it must end, which circumstance robs it of all the interest that 
is born of uncertainty and kept alive by suspense. In the exposition of 
his heroine’s doctrines, too, Mr. Gilbert is more diffuse than is compatible 
with sustained enjoyment on the part of his hearers—even of those amongst 
them who revel in antithesis, and take intellectual delight in clever special 
pleading and subtle sophistry. Imitation abstract philosophy, didactically 
set forth by a muddle-headed female wind-bag, like the Lady Blanche of 
Mr. Gilbert’s Female University, is scarcely less tiresome on the stage than 
the genuine article is in the lecture-room ; and even his wealth of humour 
is unavailing to make transcendental grammar funny. Such lines (there 
are many of them) as 


** Yet humble second shall be first, I ween, 
And dead and buried be the curst Has Been,’’ 


may be most aptly characterized by an excerpt from one of their author’s 
inimitable “Bab Ballads,” commenting upon a supposititious Tupperian 
proverb thus :— 


‘© Which I knew was very clever—but I didn’t understand it.” 


In connection with the character of Lady Blanche—which might be 
eliminated from the opera without causing any sensible prejudice to that 
‘work—Mr. Gilbert has written a perplexing lyric, the first verse of which 
exhibits a strange disregard for euphony, as well as for the convenience of 
the singer and comfort of the hearer. The terminal word of its every line, 
save one, is strongly sibilant. It is extremely difficult to write singable 
words in our language that are inoffensive to the ear; our sibilants are 
almost as unmanageable and obtrusive as the German gutturals, and have 
been the bane of many an accomplished British vocalist ; but, surely, to so 
skilled and felicitous a song writer as Mr. Gilbert, it should be feasible to 
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arrange his lines in such sort that nine out of ten should not end in a hiss. 
The verse alluded to is in every way a poor one, and I am surprised that 
Arthur Sullivan should have consented to set it. One of its lines—“ Time 
weaves my coronal”—is absolutely meaningless ; “coronal,” too, is barba- 
rously made to rhyme to “ shall,” and “ was,” scarcely less so, to “‘ cause.” 
The words of this ill-considered song seem to have exercised a depressing 
influence upon the composer, whose setting of them is curiously cold and 
tame. On the whole, “ Come mighty Must” isa blemish on a work of great 
beauty and grace, and should be excised without hesitation. 

A similar operation might be advantageously performed upon Hilarion’s 
ballad (Prologue), “Ida was a twelvemonth old,” the words of which are 
painstaking twaddle, whilst the melody is so inveterately commonplace 
that Arthur Sullivan’s most fervent admirers—amongst whom I claim a 
foremost place—experience some difficulty in believing that “he can really 
have meant it.” The setting of this sorry text conclusively demonstrates 
the imprudence of assigning two or three successive or sequent notes to 
one open monosyllable, when writing for singers whose voices have not 
been properly trained, and who are therefore physically incapable of passing 
from one note to another without sub-iterating the vowel in an inartistic 
and, consequently, disagreeable manner. It is hard upon an average 
English operetta singer—who, as a rule, knows next to nothing about 
voice-production or management—to put him or her through such an 
ordeal as that prescribed to Mr. Bracy by the words and music of “ Ida was 
a twelvemonth old.” 

The more scholarly element in the Savoy audiences will probably take 
exception to Mr. Gilbert’s unwonted recklessness in arbitrarily making 
accent subservient to rhymes, conspicuously instanced in some lines 
sung by Lady Psyche towards the commencement of act i. Putting 
correctness of scanning out of the question, as possibly not essential to 
the construction of comic verse, it is surely inelegant to coerce “‘ Helicon” 
into rhyming with “ Anacreon,” “ Metamorphoses” with “ Aristophanes,” 
and—horresco referens !|—“Juvenal” with “all.” My grumbling at the 
libretto is nearly at an end. But before turning to the pleasanter part of 
what I conceive to be my duty towards ‘‘ Princess Ida,” I must take leave 
to point out three absurdities in acts i. and ii., which Mr. Gilbert, in the | 
interest of his deservedly great reputation as a humorist, would do well 
to expunge from his text with more than lightning-like promptitude. In 
the otherwise admirable words of the trio sung by Ida’s bellicose brethren, 
expectant of execution, the lines occur: 


‘We don’t fear death, of course—we're taught 
To shame it.” 


Death, figuratively speaking, may be braved, defied, scorned, met with 
courage or the reverse ; but it cannot possibly be shamed. That is a feat mn 
of which the most indomitable hero, if exhorted to perform it, would be ali 
compelled to confess himself incapable. Again, King Gama, when taunted if 
by his daughter with his pusillanimity, exclaims : 
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**T am possessed 
By the pale devil of a shaking heart !” 
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Confusion of e¢taphor makes sheer nonsense of this utterance. The 
frightened monarch might just as plausibly claim to be possessed by the 
green phantom of a crawling liver. Finally, whilst the “combat of six” 
is being fought out in the castle-yard (act ii.), ladies and soldiers, pic- 
turesquely grouped upon the battlements, sing (en/r'aufres) in chorus : 


** We ought to bless her brothers’ swords, 
And piously ejaculate 
~ Oh, Hungary! 
Oh, Hungary !” 


Why “Hungary,” I humbly ask? Up to the moment at which this 
astounding invocation is pronounced, with scarcely less amazing unanimity, 
by the rival hosts of Hildebrand and Ida, the author has not even so much 
as hinted to us that Castle Adamant is situate in the Realm of the Five 
Rivers. Barely ten minutes before the final fall of the curtain—and for no 
conceivable reason connected with the story of the play—he informs us 
that Gama and his sons are Magyars toa man. But stay: can it be that 
Mr. Gilbert confers this nationality upon one of his two Royal Families in 
order to obtain a rhyme for the word “‘ironmongery,” which occurs later 
on in the above-quoted verse? It must be; but I contend that such a 
pis-aller is scarcely worthy of so facile and fertile a rhymester. 

Let me now say that some of the keenest “points” and mest perfect 
puns ever achieved by our greatest cotemporary expert in “ word-plays” 
are to be found in the book of “Princess Ida.” Speaking of the girl- 
graduates as matches for youthful lovers, King Gama says :— 


‘* They’re safety matches, sir, 
And they light only on the knowledge-box— 
So you've no chance !” 


A little further on, describing the extravagances of his daughter’s misan- 
thropy, he exclaims :— 
** She’s so particular, 
She’ll scarcely suffer Dr. Watts’s Aymus, 
And all the animals she owns are “‘ hers.” 


Both Gama’s songs are in Mr. Gilbert’s best Bab-Ballad manner; no 
higher praise can be accorded to them. The whole conception of Ida’s 
three dull-witted, thewy brothers is genuinely humorous, and there is a 
laugh in almost every line they have to sing. A song divided between 
Hilarion and Cyril (act i.), and containing a “chaffing” sketch of the 
educational programme obtaining at Castle Adamant, teems with delicate 
badinage, and is a very mitrailleuse of funniments. So is a song assigned to 
Lady Psyche, and intituled “The Ape and the Lady.” The words, too, of 
a duet between Melissa and Lady Blanche, ‘“‘ Now wouldn’t you like to rule 
the roast”—words which have suggested the musical gem of the opera to 
its composer—are charmingly quaint and “tripping on the tongue.” I shall 
be much surprised if Cyril’s song, “Would you know the kind of maid,” does 
not prove as triumphant a favourite in the drawing-room as it already is in 
the theatre ; nothing so dainty and delicious has been heard in London for 
many aday. Hilarion has a capital song, “Some years ago,” towards the 
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close of act i., written with all the “go” that makes Mr. Gilbert’s comic 
lyrics so irresistibly exhilarating whenever he allows sheer high spirits to run 
away with him; and Melissa’s humorous solo (with chorus), “Thus our 
courage” (act ii.), is delightfully feminine and zaif. In short, Mr. Gilbert 
has never produced better work than in some of the lyrics of “ Princess 
Ida.” That the dialogue, in places, is laborious and even dull, is probably 
rather the fault of the play’s subject than of its author. 

The melodies of this opera, sweetly and often seductively as they fall 
upon the ear, are not, with one or two conspicuous exceptions, characterized 
by striking originality. This, however, cannot be said of the instrumenta- 
tion, which abounds in novel treatments and subtle devices, bearing 
witness, times without number, to Arthur Sullivan’s inexhaustible fertility 
of invention in such matters. As a writer of apt and beautiful accom- 
paniments to the voice, he is unrivalled by any living composer. His 
acquaintance with the tone-resources of the orchestra is exhaustive ; his 
capacity for utilizing them unlimited. From beginning to end the instru- 
mental parts of “ Princess Ida” are fraught with enchanting combinations 
and joyful surprises. ‘“ Iolanthe” herself was not more graceful, fantastic, 
and fascinating in this particular respect. In the choruses of his latest 
opera Sullivan has breathed his richest musical vein. It was a chorus “If 
she come here” that drew the first encore at the premizre ; and the finale of 
the Prologue, ‘‘ For a month to dwell” (trio and chorus) if not the best 
number in that division of the work, is unquestionably the most effective. 
Act ii. opens and closes, moreover, with choruses, each admirable in its 
way. A healthy ambition in the direction of conception and treatment, 
such as are more suitable to grand opera than to operetta, is displayed and 
justified in the heroine’s aria, “ At this my call.” The quartette in act i., 
“The world is but a broken toy,” is simply charming ; that it was not re- 
demanded on the first night greatly surprised and disappointed me. Of 
the inimitable duet in the same act, with its refreshing terminal 
“Reminiscence of Rameau,” I have already expressed my unqualified ad- 
miration ; and the /ima/e (act i.), an elaborate composition, is in every way 
meritorious. 

“Princess Ida” is powerfully cast and effectively performed. Great 
credit is due to Miss Braham for accepting a part somewhat too “ heavy” 
for her physical moyens, and to George Grossmith for undertaking a ré/e 
that relegates him to secondary importance. Both these excellent artists 
discharge their more or less ungrateful tasks with consummate ability, 
Miss Braham’s intelligent and forcible declamation of a somewhat tedious 
monologue being above all praise. The chief vocal success of the opera 
was unquestionably achieved by Mr. Lely, whose accomplished voice- 
production was a real treat to all the musicians present. In other respects 
the distinct “hit” of the evening was made by Miss Bond, in the small 
part of Melissa; which she invested with captivating interest. Such 
chorus-singing as that of the Savoy company cannot be heard in any Con- 
tinental opera-house with which I am acquainted. It is perfection. 
I cannot speak too highly of the services rendered by the orchestra ; they 
deserve unqualified praise. As to the scenery, costumes, and appointments, 
every London theatre-goer knows what the Savoy management is capable 
G2 
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of in the way of tasteful arrangements behind the curtain, intelligent 
attention to detail and generous expenditure. The three “sets” of 
“ Princess Ida” (especially the second) are amongst the most beautiful 
pictures ever exhibited upon any stage. The “graduate” robes and 
Amazonian armour must be seen to be properly appreciated ; the former 
are gravely gorgeous, the latter indescribably brilliant and splendid. The 
first performance was an ideal one. Everybody was letter-perfect in his or 
her words, and note-perfect in the music ; the stage management was a 
miracle of efficiency, and the piece went as faultlessly as if it had been 
running the three hundred or so nights that are before it in what 
metaphysical Lady Blanche calls ‘‘ The Inevitable Must.” 
Wo. Beatty- KINGSTON. 


“THE PIPER OF HAMELIN.” 


A Romantic Grand Opera, in Five Acts, by Victor E. Ngssier, adapted from “ Die Rattenfaenger 
von Hamelin,” by Henry HerseEe. Originally produced at the Queen’s ‘Iheatre, Manchester, 
on November 16th, 1882. Produced, for the first time in London, at Covent Garden 

Theatre, on Monday, January 7th, 1884, with the following cast :— 


Hunold Singuf .... Mr. James Sauvace. Wulff... .. .. Mr. ARTHUR RovssEy. 
Gruwelholt ... ... Mr. Atsert M’Guckin. Kesselring ... ... Mr. EpwarbD GRIFFIN. 
Sunneborne ... ... Mr. Victor Roperts. Regina ... ... ... Mpiie. CATH, DevriENT. 
Ethelerus... ... Mr. Cares LYALL. Dorothea... ase Miss HELEN ARMSTRONG. 
Rhynperg ... ... Mr. E. MuLier. Marguerite ... ... Miss BEAMISH. 

Heribert ... ... Mr. JosspH Przrpoint, Gertrude ... ... MADAME Rose HERSEE. 


Use is second nature; and the English public are accustomed to see 
children’s books dramatized in connection with Christmas pantomimes, 
not with grand opera. Even fairy tales, when humoristically topsy- 
turvied by Mr. Gilbert, are not yet accepted in this country as suitable 
texts for operatic works of the “ grand” category. They may furnish plots 
for glorified operetta, such as grateful millions have been rejoiced with at 
the Opéra Comique and Savoy during the past decade or so ; but they are 
out of place, except as spectacular introductions to a harlequinade, upon 
the boards of Her Majesty’s, Covent Garden or Drury Lane. On this 
account Nessler’s “ Rattenfaenger von Hamelin,” although a meritorious 
work duly provided with “continuous melody,” highly-coloured orches- 
tration and other fashionable characteristics of the modern “ Tone- Play” 
cannot but appear an anomaly to British audiences ; chiefly because it is 
produced in a theatre popularly associated with the received and approved 
models of Grand Opera, and because it puts forward pretensions which, 
rightly or wrongly, we are not accustomed to recognize on the part of a 
nursery story. We lack the power of dissociating subject from treatment, 
or perhaps the ponderous triviality, that enables German audiences to 
sanction German composers’ choice of such chimney-corner myths as 
“Hans Heiling,” “ Der Vampyr,” or “Der Rattenfaenger von Hamelin” 
for their Zbretti. This is probably why “ Freischuetz” and “Oberon,” 
despite their surpassing musical beauty, are so seldom played in London ; 
and may account in ‘part for the utter failure of the “ Nibelung’s Ring” to 
obtain public favour. Its devil-gods and idiot-sirens did not correspond 
to our notions of what operatic characters ought to be; nor did the 
“whelming worm” himself, with his speaking-trumpet and safety-valve, 
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strike us as the sort of Jasso-profundo we could ever sincerely wish to hear 
again. 

Belonging, as it does, to the category of Maerchen, or Nursery Tales, 
“The Piper of Hamelin’s” prospects of achieving solid popularity in 
England would have been but slender, had it been, musically speaking, a 
far more intrinsically attractive work than it really is. Its numbers, how- 
ever, though uniformly well written and pleasing to the ear, seldom rise 
above mediocrity, whilst its personages are one and all unsympathetic. 
Though judiciously cut by those who have adapted it for the English stage, 
it is still too long, in relation to its musical and dramatic value. I heard it 
the year before last, unpruned, in Hamburg, and shall not readily forget 
how desperately it bored me, although the cast was absolutely unexception- 
able, and Rosa Sucher sustained the part of Gertrude, as only she, of all 
living prime-donne, can sing and act. But it was dull throughout; deadly 
dull ; and so it is at Covent Garden. Even the rat-charming scene lacked 
vivacity and é/an, though to be sure the mechanical rats of the Altona 
Stadt Theatre did manage to keep their feet whilst crossing the stage on 
suicidal thoughts intent, whereas the Covent Garden rodents—a good many 
of them at least—make their final pilgrimage in a wallowing attitude, on their 
sides, too manifestly obedient to traction brought to bear upon them from the 
wings. In other respects the piece is better set and mounted than it was 
at Hamburg. That is nearly all I can conscientiously say in favour of the 
Covent Garden version, production, and performance. But what I can 
say I will, leaving condemnations and protests to the imagination of THE 
THEATRE'’S readers. 

Mr. Sauvage acts the part of Hunold Singuf with laudable spirit and 
intelligence. He also sings the music correctly and agreeably, being gifted 
with a tuneful voice and correct ear. It is, perhaps, needless to say that 
the gifted and versatile Charles Lyall makes the most of a small comic 
part (Ethelerus), and is, whenever on the stage, a laughter-moving relief to 
the general dulness of the action. Miss Helen Armstrong deserves cordial 
recognition and unqualified praise for her excellent rendering of Dorothea. 
She is a clever, conscientious, and rising young singer. I have no doubt 
that a bright professional future awaits her in connection with the lyric 
drama. The chorus-singing is slightly above the Covent Garden average ; 
the orchestra does its work steadily and efficiently. ‘The rest is silence,” 

Ws. Beatty-KINGsTON. 
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Three Kisses. 


N angel with three lilies in her hand, 
Came winging to the earth from Paradise, 
They changed to kisses ere she reached love’s land, 
And fell upon the brow, the lips, the eyes! 


First was the kiss of purity and peace— 
Lonely they sat together by the fire— 

To him from sorrow came a dear release : 
To her, the shadow of a dim desire. 

Two aimless souls had ceased their wandering, 
Two fettered spirits struggled to be free ; 

To sweet love’s garden came the blossoming, 
The tender leaf unfolded on love’s tree, 

The Kiss of Sanctity ! 


Next was the kiss of soul bound into soul— 
They stood at night beneath a ruined tower— 
Dimly they heard the waves eternal roll, 
Life was embodied in a single hour ! 
The one strong moment in a love divine, 
The present shadowing futurity ; 
No fate, no time, no terror could combine 
To rob that silence of its ecstasy, 
The Kiss of Unity 


Last came the kiss of dear love perfected, 

Sad in the chamber of the thing called Death! 
Two tapers at the feet, two at the head, 

The murmured prayer, the low half-sobbing breath 
But brighter yet in distance far away, 

A gathered army of the souls that live, 
The golden dawn of a transcendent day, 

When angels of the lilies come to give 

The Kiss—Eternity ! 
C. &. 


Fanuary, 1884. 
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Our Play=Bor. 


“THE THREE HATS.” 


A Farcical Comedy, in Three Acts, adapted by Owen Dove and ALrrep Mattsy, from 
“ Les Trois Chapeaux” of ALFRED HENNEQUIN. Produced, for the first time 
in London, at the Royalty Theatre, on Thursday, December 20, 1883. 


Mr. Pullett... ... ... Mr. Ropert BrouGu. Mike ... .. .. «. Mr. C. H. STEPHENSON. 
Hector Chablis... ... Mr. Earte L. Douctas, Mrs. Pullett . Mrs. Crcin. 

Gilbert Orme ... ... Mr. WALTER EvERARD. Mabel... ... ... «. Miss T. Hastincs. 
Mons, St. Germains... Mr, Owen Dove, SEE | geunce ae .- Muss Rost BLANCHARD. 





= HE Three Hats” is a version of M. Alfred Hennequin’s Palais Royal 

farce, “‘ Les Trois Chapeaux.” Its initial representation was given 
at Bath on June 22 last year. The play is not very brilliant, but it serves its 
purpose. The idea of the piece is this: A husband, taking advantage of 
his wife’s absence, leaves home at night, and, in an altercation, takes in 
mistake the hat of an eccentric writing-master, leaving his own as a substi- 
tute. He is tracked to a house by the loser of the hat, and the fun hinges 
upon the unfortunate writing-master being mistaken for an “‘ esthetic” poet 
and the father of a young girl who had been taken out to supper by the 
before-mentioned husband. At the best, this is but a poor idea, but it has 
been indifferently treated by the adaptors. The leading character is the 
writing-master, who, as represented by Mr. Owen Dove, is like nothing in 
Nature. If Mr. Dove’s conception of the part can be accepted by the 
spectator, then much enjoyment may be the result, for the actor is undeni- 
ably funny though painfully grotesque. 


LOTTA. 


Lotta first app dina D: tic Story, in Three Acts, by F. MARSDEN, called ‘‘ Musette,” at the 
Opera Comique Theatre, on Saturday, December 22, 1883. Lotta subsequently appeared 
in a version of the ‘‘ Old Curiosity Shop,” by CHARLES DicKENs the younger. 





Musette ... .... .. Muss Lotta. Billy Bokus... ... «.- Mr. Georce Howarp. 
Adelanta ... ... .. Mk. JAMES FERNANDEZ. Timothy Tilters... ... Mx. T. J. MERRIDEw. 
Sir Hugh Tracy, Bart. Mr. ArTHUR Dacre. aud ... ... ... .. Miss Kate Bisnop. 
Philip Darcy... ... Mr. Howarp Russg., Mrs. Selina Bokus ... Miss Fanny CoLEeMan. 
Algernon Bokus, Esq. Mr, ArtHuR Woop. Angela... ... ... ... Muss F, TREVELYAN. 


THE amende honorable has been quickly paid to our lively and clever 
little friend, Lotta, who, at the Opera Comique, has established herself 
very quickly as a public favourite. She fell a victim, at the outset, to a 
hymn-tune, but has now been pardoned through the good offices of Charles 
Dickens. Lotta, it is needless to say, is the idol of the American public. 
She is the spoiled child of our friendly cousins. They have loved her 
since her infancy, they like her pranks and pretty ways, they admire her 
spasmodic eccentricity, and, by their patronage, they have made her happy 
and prosperous. But Lotta is an exception to the old rule that governs the 
conduct of spoiled children. She is extremely grateful for all that has 
been done for her, and she is an ambitious little artist. Having conquered 
the hearts and alienated the prejudices of the whole continent of America, 
from New York to San Francisco, Lotta was very anxious, as all clever 
Americans are, to play in England. Again and again she has half-promised 
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to appear, but she was nervous, fearful—and hesitated. At last the deed 
has been done, and Lotta has been winning her way to permanent popu- 
larity every day and every hour. 

Her lucky star deserted her at the outset. She elected to appear in a 
wretched play called “Musette.” She brought over with her an actor 
whose notions of humour differed from our own, and, in an unguarded 
moment, she sang a hymn-tune that is supposed to be as sacred as the 
Bible itself to certain psalm-singing patrons of the drama. Poor Lotta 
paid the penalty of her mistake, and had to encounter a storm of opposi- 
tion when she delivered, with all the innocence in the world, ‘The Sweet 
By-and-By.” For the moment, all courtesy to a stranger and all considera- 
tion for a woman were forgotten ; and, with the fear of Moody, Sankey, 
and General Booth before their eyes, the righteous audience howled at 
Lotta, and punched one another’s heads in the gallery with truly Christian 
resignation. I never remember such a scene ina theatre. Half the people were 
fretting and fuming about the luckless hymn-tune, and the rest were blacken- 
ing one another’s eyes in the name of religion. ‘ Musette’” was voted an 
irredeemable failure, and Lotta would have been drowned but for the 
presence of mind of the gallant Mr. Harry Jackson, her Napoleonic 
manager. 

Mr. Harry Jackson is a diplomatist. He knew that Lotta’s Marchio- 
ness would take the town because of its indescribable quaintness; but 
there was an obstacle to the Marchioness even more formidable than the 
consecrated hymn-tune. If evangelists adore their ‘‘ Sweet By-and-By,” 
novel-readers swear by their Dickens. The best possible proof that 
Dickens is the most undramatic of novelists is, that he never dramatized 
his own works. No one knew more about the drama, and-no one was 
more angry when his plays were put on the stage. If the best dramatist 
who ever wore shoe-leather handled Dickens for the stage, he would be 
told he was an impertinent fellow; he would be scolded for injuring 
‘immortal creations,” and so on. Now, if there is one book less dramatic 
than the rest, it is “The Old Curiosity Shop.” It is impossible to get a 
consistent play out of it without omitting one or other favourite. Mr. 
Harry Jackson, with that hymn-tune episode before his eyes, was appre- 
hensive about John Brougham’s version of the book, that Lotta had been 
in the habit of playing, for Brougham had added considerably to Dickens, 
and had been guilty of several heresies. The Marchioness with a banjo 
would have been a red rag even worse than Moody and Sankey’s hymn-tune. 
So the manager did the very best thing to disarm prejudice, and to shelter 
“Lotta.” He got a new version of the play from the son of Charles 
Dickens, oil was poured on the troubled waters, the storm abated, and 
**Lotta” became an immediate success. Lotta’s Marchioness is a per- 
formance sui generis. It is outside the domain of serious criticism. It is 
a thing of itself, to be seen and laughed at. It is the quaintest, oddest 
conception in the world, and though it may be heresy to say so, her “ break- 
down” is the funniest thing ever done in comic dancing. The scene 
between Swiveller and the Marchioness was the making of the play, which 
is, as all the Dickens’ plays must be, a procession of various well-known 
characters. Two things struck me whilst I was watching these scenes, 
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particularly that of the banquet in Brass’s kitchen. First of all, what a 
wonderful Dick Swiveller Henry Irving would make; and, secondly, how is 
it that Lotta’s Marchioness reminds me so often in grimace and grotesque- 
ness of a certain clever clown called “ Little Sandy.” She squirms, walks 
off, runs away, and noddles her pointed cap exactly like Sandy in the 
circus. Lotta is for the most part admirably assisted. Mr. Wyatt as 
Swiveller was first rate, an excellent touch of character acting; and 
Mr. Pateman was simply Quilp come to life. Nothing better of its kind 
has ever been seen than this mischievous dwarf as played by Mr. Pateman. 
He has the fiendishness of a malignant demon and the attitudes of an ape. 
Lotta’s face, as she sits on the kitchen-table eyeing that dreadful mutton- 
bone, haunts one. No words can describe the fantastic tricks of the actress. 
She is a curiosity, and well worth seeing. 


GALATEA ; OR, PYGMALION RE-VERSED. 


A Burlesque, in One Scene, by H. P. SrepHens. Produced at the Gaiety Theatre, 
on Wednesday afternoon, December 26, 1883. 


Galatea... ... .. Muss E. FArREN. Cyniscos ... ... Mr. W. EtTon. 
Myrine Miss C, GitcurisT. Chrysos ... ... Mr. E. J. HENLey. 


Daphne Miss Maup Tay.or. Leucippe ... ... Miss PHyLiis BROUGHTON. 
Pygmalion ... ... "Mr. E. Terry, 


Quick to seize upon the opportunity for burlesquing a popular subject, 
Mr. H. P. Stephens has taken advantage of Miss Mary Anderson’s 
successful appearance as Galatea, in order to produce a skit upon Pygmalion 
and the animated statue. Mr. Stephens laid the one scene of his satire in 
Galatea’s studio, for, as may be inferred from the title of the burlesque, 
Pygmalion and Galatea now change characters, and Galatea becomes the 
love-sick sculptor, whilst Pygmalion is, of course, the statue. Miss Farren 
naturally appears as Galatea, and brings ail her well-known powers to bear 
upon the impersonation. She is as merry and bright as ever, and she infuses 
much humour into the few songs which fall to her lot. Her make-up is also 
capital, and her head-gear is a wonderful burlesque of Miss Anderson’s 
appearance as Parthenia. To the ever-popular comedian, Mr. Edward 
Terry, is allotted the part of Pygmalion, and, almost needless to say, he 
extracts from it all the fun that is possible. Those who know Mr. Terry’s 
inimitable command of expression, may easily imagine how comical 
he looks when posed on the pedestal, while he listens to Galatea’s 
impassioned appeal to the gods for his life. Mr. Terry gains unlimited 
laughter by his quaint rendering of the character, and his complete success 
as Pygmalion is assured. Miss Constance Gilchrist is Myrine, a pretty 
part, and one that affords the actress considerable scope. Miss Gilchrist 
improves in every new character she plays, and as Myrine she is seen to 
very considerable advantage. She sings and dances most tastefully. Miss 
Maud Taylor makes a pretty and interesting Daphne, and Miss Phyllis 
Broughton is good as Leucippe. Mr. W. Elton is an exceedingly comical 
Cyniscos, and Mr. E. J. Henley is funny asChrysos. The music is capital, 
and has, of course, been arranged and composed by Herr Meyer Liitz. 
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“A MINT OF MONEY.” 


An Original Farcical Comedy, in Three Acts, written by ARTHUR Law. Produced at 
Toole’s eatre, on Thursday, January ro, 1884. 


Kerosine Tredgold... Mr. J. L. Toore. Monday Flutterby... Miss Racuet. 
Gregory Grindell ... Mr. JoHN BILLINGTON. Tuesday Flutterby... Miss FLorence RaysBuRN. 
Charles Cyclone ... Mr, ARD. WednesdayFlutterby Miss Mary Lester. 
MOET, ixéz. coe: 009 Mr. W. CHEESMAN. Thursday Flutterby Miss Marie LInDEN, 
I or Sharpcut Mr. McKenzie. Friday Flutterby ... Miss WoLsELEy. 
Policeman... ... Mr. JAMEs. Saturda 3 ama _— Kate CARLYON. 
William «+ «« Mr. BRuNTON. Ma aybud ... Miss Ery Kempster. 
Cornelius O’Biather Mr. GEorcE SHELTON. Sparker ... ... ... Miss Betta WALLIs. 
Mrs. Flutterby ... Miss Emity THorRNE. Medusa ... ... .. Muss ERsKINE. 


Mr. ARTHUR Law, if he has not written a very startling play, has at any 
rate put that favourite actor, Mr. J. L. Toole, in a series of comical situa- 
tions. In the present instance he appears as a well-favoured millionaire, 
who is the hope and pride of a match-making mamma, blest (or curst) 
with no less than six eligible daughters. To see Mr. Toole flirting and 
philandering with each Miss Flutterby in succession is, to use an old saying, 
“as good as a play.” But the butterfly-bachelor is eventually caught, and 
nearly subjugated, by a strong-minded female—half-mesmerist and half- 
adventuress—who, with her vulgar brother (the counterpart of the brother 
and sister in Augier’s “ L’Aventuritre”), sponge upon the good-natured 
little gentleman, and reduce him to a moral jelly. Irritated at his position, 
and fairly driven wild by the Irish brother, the distracted Kerosine Tred- 
gold locks his disagreeable visitor up in a coal-cellar, and is supposed to 
have been an accessory to the crime of manslaughter in_ causing the pre- 
mature death of his objectionable friend. So the volatile and versatile 
Kerosine flies from the clutches of the law, gets up into a tree to escape, 
like a certain English king, where he hears such disagreeable things said of 
him by Mrs. Flutterby and her daughters, that the millionaire determines 
to marry a poor relative of these gushing girls, instead of choosing a wife 
from their own family circle. Mr. Toole is naturally the life and soul of 
such a play, and he receives competent assistance from Mr. John Billington, 
Miss Emily Thorne, and Mr. E. D. Ward. Miss Erskine and Mr. Shelton 
are both very clever as the adventurers, and Miss Marie Linden once more 
shows that she is certainly one of the actresses of the future. The play is 
excellently mounted, the stage is bright and attractive, and the patrons of 
this merry little playhouse are looking forward to Mr. Burnand’s parody of 
*¢ Claudian,” which has been some time in rehearsal. 


“LOW WATER.” 
An Original Comedy, in Three Acts, written by A. W. Pinero. Produced at the 
Globe Theatre, on Saturday, January 12, 1884. 


Lord George Ormolu ... Mr. CHARLES Cart- ag Mr. Etat Mr, Frank Evans. 


WRIGHT. Dr. Medwin ... ... Mr. Harry Leicu. 
Mr. Vereker,Q.C. ... Mr. Carton. Mr. Passmore... ... .» Mr. RICHARDSON. 
Captain Todhunter_ ... Mr. R. Dartrey. Shillister... ... ... .» Mr. E. W. GarvINer. 
Mr, " Linklater ng - F, Youne. Slowman... ... ... «. Mr, A, CHEVALIER, 
Jose ¢. H. Bett. Servant ... ... .. ... Mr. W. Guise. 

Dicky Smallpage ..._... Ma oz L, SHINE. Anne... ... «+ ss » Miss Compron, 
Chorerd gai Mr. C, A. Smity, Rosamund 1... ve Miss ABINGTON. 

Mr. Dottridge ... ... Mr. T. Squire. Miss Butterworth... ... Muss Maria Daty. 


THERE is little use in crying over spilt milk. Mr. Pinero’s last play 
is dead, and by this time decently buried. [ must say that I did not 
think so badly of it as many people did, for the story as it stood 
was to me interesting enough, and many of the scenes were capable, 
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in good hands, of strong dramatic expression. It was the old tale—but 
never worn out—of the idol of the household tempted and betrayed by a 
weak but not wholly bad man, who not only repents and returns to her 
home, but through her gentleness becomes the wife of the man who had once 
petulantly deserted her. In the exposition of the dawn of this love between 
guileless woman and hesitating man, the author showed more real power, 
originality, and insight of character than in any other of the plays he has 
given us, and at the outset I expected great things from “ Low Water.” 
What I certainly did not expect to be told was, that such a story was 
immoral! It has been seriously argued that it is an indelicate and 
uncommendable thing to allow a fallen woman to be promoted to the 
hierarchy of matrimony—on the stage. What next, and next? Mr. Pinero 
has drawn few characters so true to Nature as “ Beauty” Linklater and 
Lord George Ormolu in this unfortunate play. Fiom the point of view of 
acting, he has given us few more effective characters than the “ Major,” a 
strong-minded but affectionate young woman, who rules everybody except 
herself ; or than her pretentious old father, whose silly head is turned at 
the idea of his being father-in-law to a peer’s son. But these two last 
characters were not so well understood or effectively worked out by Miss 
Compton and Mr. J. F. Young as were the two lovers of Miss Abington 
and Mr. Cartwright. The only really striking bit of acting in the whole 
play was Mr. Vereker, Q.C., by Mr. Carton. Had this occurred in a 
comedy that hit the public, the fortune of a young actor would be made, 
as a sharp exponent of natural character, with a manner singularly effective 
and decisive. But Mr. Carton is unlucky. The fault, the crying fault, of 
“ Low Water” was, however, Mr. Pinero’s original sin of laughing at all 
sentiment, and ridiculing the pathetic situations he has himself invented. He 
irritates his audience to madness, and he will fail, and go on failing, so long 
as he neglects to study the principles of dramatic effect. It is no use for any 
author to cry with one side of his face and to grin with the other. We will 
sympathize with his tears and listen to his jokes, each in their proper place ; 
but when we take his hand in sympathy and he bursts out laughing in our face, 
we think he is making a fool of us, and we resent it accordingly. Still, for all 
that, I was prepared to admit much excellence in “ Low Water,” had it not 
been for this extraordinary document that appeared the morning after the 
play was produced, and secured its complete failure more emphatically 
than any first-night chaff or hisses. A play may recover from a shock of 
first-night unpopularity, but not from a letter written by the author disclaim- 
ing any credit for or merit in his own invention. This was Mr. Pinero’s 
letter that greeted the expectant public on the Monday morning at break- 
fast time :-— 

“Tam anxious that the ‘first-night’ play-going public—at whose 
hands I have from time to time received so much generous encouragement 
—should know that they are not indebted wholly to me for the trial of 
their patience to which they were subjected last night. ‘Low Water’ has. 
been produced at the Globe Theatre in direct opposition to my wishes—in 
spite of my most earnest protests. The control of the play unfortunately 
passed out of my hands a long time ago, and all my endeavours to prevent 
its performance, under conditions which I knew would result in the com- 
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plete obscuring of the meaning of my work, were of no avail. I shall 
venture on some occasio. in the future to present ‘Low Water’ to the 
public in a manner which shall give form and expression to my ideas. In 
the meantime I hope the play may be speedily forgotten. 
“T am, Sir, faithfully yours, 
“ ARTHUR PINERO.” 

There are certain pretentious egotists who consider that it is a sign of 
idiocy to defend the good points of a play that has been condemned by 
the public, and disclaimed by its author. I don’t, and I shall continue to 


do so in spite of the “ blow-flies” of journalism, who taint everything they 
touch. 


“THE PALACE OF TRUTH.” 


A Fairy Comedy, in Three Acts, by W. S. Gilbert. Revived, on the occasion of the opening of 
the Prince’ s Theatre, on Friday January 18, 1884. 
First acted at the Haymarket Theatre, on = Rasenien. he 17, 1870, 


Prince's. Haymarket, 

King Phanor... ... ... Mr. G. W, ANSON... «+ «0 «- MR. BucksTONE. 
Prince pga a Mr. Kyrie BELtew... ... ... Mr. KENDAL. 
Chrysal... ... ... o. Mr. H. Beersoum-Tree .., ... Mr. EVERILL, 
ZoraM wo wee vee «ee MR. GEORGE TEMPLE ... ... ... Mr. CLARK. 
NN.’ cas. age” ape Mr. BRAGGINGTON ea. anne wee Mr. RoGeErs. 
Gélanor... ... ... ... Mr. JoHN MACLEAN ... 2... oe Mr. Brat. 
Queen Altemire ... ... Miss FLORENCE MARRYAT... ... Mrs, CHIPPENDALE. 
Princess Zéolide... ... Miss LinGarRD ees es «+ Miss MapGce RosBertson, 

W¥ZA we nee eee = eee MisS SOPHIE EvRE eee eee eee Miss CAROLINE HILi. 
Palmis ... ... . .«- MisS ARNOLD... ... ss. eee oe Miss FANNY WRIGHT. 
0 .. Miss Titpury... ... .. Miss Fanny GwyNNE. 


TAKE note that on n Friday, the 18th of in 1884, was opened for 
the first time to the public another new theatre, and certainly one of the 
very prettiest in all London. It is called the “ Prince’s.” It is situated at 
the corner of Oxenden Street and Coventry Street, Leicester Square, in 
one of the most important thoroughfares of the metropolis, and it has been 
built by Mr. Edgar Bruce at an enormous cost. I fear that there will be 
some confusion between the Prince’s, the Princess’s, and the Prince of 
Wales’s, and already cabmen have begun to think that Mr. Edgar Bruce’s 
new theatre is, like the old one, the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. ‘“ Why not 
the Prince of Wales’s?” said I to Mr. Phipps, the architect. ‘“ The new 
theatre is called after the Prince of Wales, the feathers adorn his box, and 
he is known to have given his special patronage and countenance to Mr. 
Edgar Bruce.” “For the best of all reasons, that the title of the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre,” answered Mr. Phipps, “ does not belong to Mr. Ban- 
croft, or Mr. Bruce, or to any individual, but is vested in the closed build- 
ing in the little street off the Tottenham Court Road that was condemned 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works.” ‘‘ But surely,” I replied, “the old 
theatre will never be rebuilt as such, and the title is valueless to the 
owners.” ‘On the contrary,” added the energetic architect, “the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre will be rebuilt, and by me in all probability, without 
much delay.” The thought of another theatre made me shudder. At the 
present moment we have not plays enough or artists enough for the 
theatres already built, and yet we are to have the promised Pandora in 
Leicester Square and the rebuilt Prince of Wales’s in the Tottenham 
Court Road. In its appointments and detail each new theatre is found 
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more luxurious than the last. Mr. Bruce’s new theatre surpasses every- 
thing that the playgoer ever conceived possible in the way of comfort. 
Lounges, corridors, fountains, ferns, drawing-rooms, retiring-rooms, smoking- 
rooms, annexes, marble halls and staircases, Moorish decorations and so 
on satisfy, at the same time, the lazy and the luxurious. What an age of 
extravagance it is in which we live. We are bidden to three-and-sixpenny 
dinners in palaces that would have satisfied an ancient emperor, and our 
playhouses rival the marble castles of fairy kings. 

The commercial policy of this extravagant outlay I never could 
thoroughly understand. I conclude it is done for advertisement, and that 
people would rather dine amidst marble and gilding than in a more 
humble apartment, and that the play is more enjoyable when it is ap- 
proached over Mosaic pavements, amidst frescoes and surrounded by lazy 
luxury. I should have thought that it was the worst managerial policy in 
the world to tempt your visitors away from the contemplation of the stage, 
and to make them more comfortable in the retiring rooms than when sitting 
in their seats. I should have feared that it would make the spectator 
languid and indifferent, too much inclined for conversation, flirting and 
cigarette-smoking, and for prolonging inside the theatre the conviviality of 
the dinner-table. I should have imagined it would make the audience late 
in getting back to their seats and so have disturbed the artists on the stage. 
It surely must jeopardize the interest of a good play and arrest its excite- 
ment to tempt the audience away to flower-gardens, grottoes, ferneries, 
conversation-rooms, picture-galleries and smoke-rooms, instead of waiting 
anxiously for the uplifting of the curtain. But managers think differently, 
and have apparently studied the effeminate and sauntering habits ot the age. 
The theatre becomes the most popular that is the smartest, and the outside 
show is considered more important than the actual entertainment. I hope 
managers will not ultimately discover that they have contributed materially 
to the languid indifference of the times and catered only too successfully for 
the scornful and the blasé. 

The method of the playing of “‘ The Palace of Truth” by artists of more 
than ordinary intelligence, has occasioned very general surprise, particularly 
when it was whispered about that Mr. W. S. Gilbert, the author, had super- 
intended the rehearsals and given his sanction to the stage management, 
which at various points of the first act utterly destroyed the meaning of the 
poem. All the characters in this pretty and ingenious piay are strongly 
marked and purposely designed, as a means of showing a strong contrast 
between people as they are and people as they seem to be. “The Palace 
of Truth” is one gigantic mirror which shows up the true nature of every- 
one. Zéolide, the heroine, is no exception to this rule ; indeed she is the 
strongest contrast of all. She, in the first act, is made cold, unimpassioned 
and mysterious, in order to reveal her in the Palace as a most devoted, 
pure, and tender-hearted woman. As to the method of acting Zéolide in 
the earlier scenes of the play there can be no question. We do not need 
to recall Mrs. Kendal’s admirable personation to find out the key-note of 
the creation. The author has written it down for us and emphasized it 


again and again. What does her mother Altamire say of this strange and 
unaccountable being ? 
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** Phanor, you are blind! 
Why see how coldly Zéolide receives 
His songs of love—his bursts of metaphor. 
**T love you, Philamir,” and there’s an end. 
She will vouchsafe her spouse elect no more, 
No tenderness—no reciprocity, 
A cold, half-sullen and half-wayward smile, 
And that is all, The maiden lavishes 
More love upon her horse.” 


With these clear directions before her, however, Miss Lingard —apparently 
‘with the author’s sanction—gives us a Princess Zéolide who cannot restrain 
her enthusiasm or the transport of her passion. A love more patent on the 
‘surface or demonstrative it would be impossible to show. There is not the 
least doubt that Zéolide, instead of being reserved and full of maiden 
modesty, is as forward a coquette as it is possible to conceive. Mr. Kyrle 
Bellew is guilty of the same mistake. There is no hesitation or doubt in 
his love ; it is never tinged with the slightest suspicion of despair. It is not 
a pleading love, but one absolutely satisfied. No nervous apprehension 
ever disturbs him ; he does not doubt that Zéolide loves him, and he cares 
to do little else but enjoy his prize. These extraordinary mis-readings of 
character as clear as daylight, are carried to a pitch of absurdity by the 
‘stage management at the close of act i., which brings Zéolide and Prince 
Philamir together making frantic love on a marble step, and enjoying an 
embrace that is only shared by midsummer lovers. 

The situation is clear enough. The Prince says, when he is describing 
in an ecstatic fashion the daily life at the Palace of Truth— 


**T’ll give the key-note. We will pass the day 
By quivering willows at the waterside, 
Lapped in a lazy luxury of love, 

There we’ll forget the world of work-a-day, 
And crown our happiness with songs of love.” 


But this is all imaginative rapture. The Prince is in doubt. He must 
have some one with him to share all this. So e /urns, evidently turns, to 
Zéolide, who stands apart—or sits apart—or is materially divided from her— 


** What say you, dearest Zéolide ?”’ 
Her answer gives her character, and shows its purpose— 


**T’ve said 
As much as it is maidenly to say, 
I love you, Philamir—be satisfied !” 


Now, how can any such conversation, expressing doubt and anxiety, take 
place between two young people in the rapture of a love embrace and 
entirely wrapped up in themselves? And what are we to say of the stage 
management that permits a noisy band, with coarse strains, to interrupt 
these all-important words? Such an artistic blunder is wholly incompre- 
hensible to me. All was changed when Miss Lingard and Mr. Kyrle 
Bellew got into the Palace of Truth. They then acted extremely well. 
Miss Sophie Eyre played Mirza with much dramatic force, and carried the 
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audience away with her in the great storm of passion; elsewhere the 
character would have borne a more gentle treatment and refining touch. 
Mr Beerbohm-Tree gave good service as the sycophantic Chrysal; but 
the best acting in the play came from Miss Tilbury, a daughter of Lydia 
Thompson, as Azéma. Miss Arold was an altogether charming and 
expressive Palmis. I see there is no doubt about Mr. Gilbert’s sanction 
being given to the curious readings that came under notice, for on the 
programme it is stated that the “ Palace of Truth” “was produced under 
the personal superintendence of the author.” It had the effect of depressing 
instead of stimulating the first-night audience. Miss Helen Matthews is in 
the company, and she plays very charmingly in Mr. Grundy’s pretty play, 
“In Honour Bound.” 


EES 


Snap. 
A SOUVENIR OF BOYHOOD. 
By J. PALGRAVE SIMPSON. 


9 OOD gracious! what’s’ that ?” said Charley Mountain to 
me, starting back, and pointing to a singular object 
above our heads. 

We were standing in one of the most splendid Gothic halls in 
England—the so-called St, Andrew's Hall, in Norwich. I had 
been explaining to my friend, Charley Mountain, to whom I was 
doing cicerone in the interesting old city—the city connected 
with all my early boyish dreams of the romantic and the pic- 
turesque—how the magnificent hall, in which we stood, had 
belonged, in times long gone by, to a monastery of Dominicans, 
and had been the nave of their church, or, as some antiquarians, 
with enormous appetites, will have it, simply the refectory of the 
monastery ; and how, in succeeding ages, it had been used as a splen- 
did civic hall, the walls of which were adorned by pictures—and 
very fine pictures, too—representing all the great worthies of the 
county of Norfolk and the city of Norwich, and where important 
meetings were held in the present day, great concerts and certain 
festivities given, and the glories of the triennial Norwich Musical 
Festival duly set forth. In the very midst of my lucid archzolo- 
gical exposition of all the attractions of the magnificent St. 
Andrew’s Hall, in which I certainly felt a certain degree of pride, 
I was rudely interrupted by Charley’s sudden exclamation : “Good 
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gracious! what's that?” as he pointed to a large gallery at the 
entrance end of the hall. 

The object which had elicited this burst of astonishment was 
certainly a singular one. It bore the life-like semblance of an 
enormous dragon, with its extensive body covered by scales of 
green and gold, expanded wings of the same style, a hideous 
head, the eyes of which seemed to glare with ferocity, and a long 
protruding tail, coquettishly curled round at the further end, as if 
to mitigate the tragic aspect of the monster by a spice of comic 
humour. The creature was certainly sufficiently surprising, and 
even appalling in appearance, to startle a novice. To me it was 
an old and familiar friend. 

“That? Why, that’s Snap!” I replied, laughing. 

“ And who the deuce is Snap?’ inquired Charley Mountain, 
“and why is he endowed with that snappish name ?” 

“He is a relic of an old medieval pageant,” I said, recom- 
mencing my archeological lecture. “He is supposed to have been 
brought into the world for the purpose of performing an important 
part in the mystery of ‘St. George and the Dragon.’ You see, 
my dear old boy, that realism in dramatic representations is by 
no means the original hobby of the present day ; although, very 
likely, the purists of old times objected to St. George and his 
Dragon as a desecration of the fine old pious and religious mys- 
teries of their ‘palmy days,’ in which personages of a far more 
elevated rank in the heavenly hierarchy were introduced to play 
the principal parts. These /audoteres temporis acti probably never 
paused to consider on which side the desecration lay. The more 
‘modern spectacular and realistic mystery of ‘St. George and the 
Dragon’ must have been very popular, however, since the principal 
figure has been preserved through many centuries to the present 
day, and is still able to assert its own indisputable attractions. 
Judge for yourself; there he is! But come up into the gallery, 
and inspect the formidable monster more closely. He won’t bite, 
although, as a little boy, I was firmly impressed with the idea that 
he could and would, if he were approached too nearly—he was so 
life-like in all his movements, don’t you see? I shall never forget 
the pride which thrilled through my boyish heart when I was at 
length persuaded to pat the dreaded monster on the back. Alas! 
now heis a mere soulless carcase, without the inner life to animate 
him. But come! even the carcase of ‘Snap’ is more worth 
inspection than many an Egyptian mummy.” 
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We mounted into the gallery, where the monster stood in his 
whole length, supported on strong wooden tressels. 

“ Solid as he looks,” I proceeded ; “the interior organization of 
his body consists only of light wicker-work, which is covered with 
painted canvas. The large projecting wings, and the gigantic 
tail are of more durable materials, of course. They are both 
works of art ; but it is in his head that the greatest art is to be 
found. The neck, you see, is shrivelled up close to the creature’s 
shoulders. But by the mechanism of a pole within, it can be 
shot out nearly six feet, while by another internal mechanical 
arrangement, the jaws of the monster may be made to move up 
and down. It was the sudden protrusion of that long neck, com- 
bined with the clashing of the fearful iron teeth, which was the 
terror of my childhood whenever the horrible monster took his walks 
abroad ; and in my early days these walks were a matter of tolerably. 
frequent occurrence. The quick opening and shutting of the jaws, 
as the head rushed forward, leering maliciously from side to side 
gave, I fancy, the name of ‘Snap’ to the popular street performer. 
Little boys, as I remember to my cost, had the firm conviction 
that their heads would be ‘snapped’ off if they ventured within 
reach of those formidable teeth.” 

“But how Master Snap could have ‘taken his walks abroad,’ as 
you say, passes my comprehension,” said Charley, with a sceptical 
smile. 

“Your comprehension is limited, I fear, my dear boy,” I replied. 
“There was once life in the animal, now soinert. Stretch your 
mind to imagine inside the dead carcase an arrangement of straps 
and other supports, by which the body, so bulky in appearance, 
and yet comparatively so light, might be balanced and supported 
on the shoulders of a living man. Imagine the human legs, 
which would naturally protrude from the body, covered with tight 
nether garments, painted so as to represent a dragon’s legs and 
claws. Set the bearer in motion—let him use the internal 
mechanism connected with the neck and head—and there you have 
an animated Snap, who was permitted to parade the old streets 
of Norwich on high days and holidays, and who exercised the 
privilege with striking and even formidable effect. 

“ Far from losing in position, when the days of the ‘ Mysteries’ 
ceased, and Saint George required his dragon no more, ‘ Snap’ 


rose considerably in social status. He became a civic official, and 
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was attached’to the court of the Mayor. He was appointed to 
accompany his Worship on all State occasions of special dignity 
and pomp. When the Mayor’s procession was formed on grand 
days of ceremony to walk from the Guildhall in the Market Place 
to the Cathedral, through some of the principal streets of the city, 
Snap was to the fore, and had important functions to undertake ; 
and these functions he zealously performed through long long 
years, until a cruel Corporation Reform Act crushed the attractive 
city pageant, and relegated the important official to an ignominious 
obscurity on those tressels. ; 

“ Snap in those picturesque days was necessarily ‘ the observed 
of all observers.’ It was he who headed the procession, and most 
materially cleared the way for their worships, the mayor, aldermen, 
sheriffs, and other dignitaries of the Corporation. His formidable 
head was thrust against any obstructors of his path, while his teeth 
gnashed defiance of them. His tremendous tail swept round in 
contrary direction and struck obtruding heads with no little 
severity. The exercise of Snap’s functions was one to be 
dreaded and avoided; and yet the beast was popular—very 
popular; and great were the lamentations of the ‘citizens of 
Norwich when the attractive civic pageant ceased, and Snap was 
seen no more. 

“In my eyes, as a boy, no pageant could be more picturesque 
than the procession of the civic dignitaries to the cathedral—and 
such a cathedral as is that of Norwich. It had a charm of 
medieval romance about it; and I was entranced. I daresay 
that you, my dear old Charley, so imbued with the spirit of the 
modern scoffer of romance, will simply be bored with my descrip- 
tion of my cherished pageant. You won’t? well, let’s sit here, 
and I will tell you all about it.” By this time we were again in 
the gorgeous Gothic hall, surrounded by portraits of the civic 
worthies. 

“Snap, as I have already intimated, led the way. He was 
followed by four quaint functionaries, called ‘ Whifflers,’ whose 
duty it was to clear the passage for the worshipful and right 
worshipful personages who were making their way along the 
streets; as if Snap had not already done the work effectually. 
These Whifflers were attired in medizval dresses—two of rose- 
coloured silk and two of blue—and had in their hands sharp 
pointed swords, which they flourished round and round to keep 
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back the crowd, and flung up into:the air to catch them, as they 
fell, by the hilt, with all the rapidity and adroitness of Japanese 
jugglers. 

“ Next came two black-robed officials bearing poles, tipped with 
little silver castles—then the mace-bearers, similarly attired, carry- 
ing two heavy gold maces of elaborate workmanship—formidable 
weapons in themselves, had they been used in a fray for purposes 
of skull-cracking—and followed by the bearer of the so-called 
‘little mace’ of smaller dimensions, which had been bestowed on 
the Corporation of Norwich by Queen Elizabeth, in return for 
some good service, and was a very sweet little thing in its way. 
Then the sword-bearer, who combined, as far as I can recollect, 
the functions of City Chamberlain, holding aloft the gorgeous 
Sword of State, in its scabbard of crimson velvet, bedizened with 
gold. Next marched the Town Clerk in robes of black silk, pro- 
fusely adorned with black frogs and tassels ; then the two Sheriffs 
in robes of purple befurred and decorated with gold chains, Those 
who followed were the Aldermen, all dressed in heavy scarlet 
gowns, some of them wearing their gowns ‘with a difference’-— 
inasmuch as they were adorned with a splendid sort of soutane 
of peach-coloured silk in front. These were the Aldermen who 
had ‘passed the chair,’ and had enjoyed their dignity of mayor- 
alty. At last came the great civic dignitary himself, chiefly dis- 
tinguishable by the heavy and gorgeous gold chains which hung 
around him, and dazzled the eyes of neophytes. Yes! my 
dear Charley, the pageant, take it all in all, was a splendid and 
most imposing one ; and at all events it seemed so to me in 
my boyhood’s days. To my mind the actors, Whiffler, were 
far more attractive than the stolid knights in armour of ‘ The 
Lord Mayor’s Show’ in London, and the animated dragon 
far more alluring than the heavy lifeless forms of Gog and 
Magog.. It impressed me with a solemn awe, when, after defiling 
through the quaint old streets, the procession passed under a 
magnificent old Gothic archway, and at last reached the Cathedral 
gates. They were closed ; but there was a magic ‘Open Sesame’ 
to come. The bearers of the castle-topped poles, struck the gates 
three times, and they were flung open as if by enchantment. It 
seemed to me the triumph of. civic glory, when the procession 
walked down the magnificent nave, on a pavement strewn with 
rushes, which gave forth a strong aromatic odour, as they were 
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trodden down and crushed by the many feet—rushes such as I 
have read of in old story-books, but have never seen or smelt else- 
where—and so disappeared among the glories of the inner temple 
faintly seen in the vista. A portion of the procession was ex- 
cluded, however, from the church. The ‘ Whifflers’ were con- 
sidered probably as unfit to enter the abode of peace, being 
obviously men of the sword and of war, and my friend ‘ Snap,’ 
as being the emblem of the Evil One, whose place was not in 
a religious building. 

“ And thus the pageant disappeared ; and now it will appear no 
more. Sic transit gloria mundi; and so have passed my boyhood’s 
dreams of romance. All that remains to me, you see, is the empty 
carcase of my old friend ‘ Snap.’ 

“Well! you don’t need to be so dolefully sentimental about it,” 
said Charley Mountain, with a mocking laugh. 

“TI am not quite so sure of that,” I rejoined. “My reminiscences 
of the Norwich civic pageant are clouded by a horribly tragic 
catastrophe. The occupation of ‘ Whiffler, whom I have described 
as a notable adjunct to the show, had been for centuries in the 
possession of two families—that of the blue dresses, and that of 
the rose-coloured—and had descended rigorously from father to 
son. As a strange fatality would have it, at the very time when 
the Corporation Reform Bill swept away the pageant and its 
exponents, one family had died out entirely, and the only 
survivor of the other was a childless man. Whether this man 
was a ‘blue’ or a ‘rose colour, Ido not know, probably not the 
latter, to judge by the issue. He took the loss of the functions, 
so proudly wielded in his family for centuries, cruelly to heart. 
He moped and pined, and would speak to no one. He was 
sexton of St. George’s Tombland Church. One morning the 
neighbourhood was startled and perplexed by the incessant tolling 
of the church bell. At last the church was entered ; and then 
was discovered the horrible spectacle of the sexton—the last 
of the Whifflers—hanging by one of the bell ropes in the belfry, 
and swept hither and thither by a storm of wind which shook tze 
tower. He had not been able to bear the heavy blow, which had 
rendered him a useless, degraded creature in the history of his 
native city, and had died by his own act.” 
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Le Vole. 


(From Victor Huco.—* Les Orien tales.”) 


La Seur. 
N AY, speak my brothers ! your Keen eyes gleam 
Like funeral torches ; your brows are dark ; 
Pitiless, stern and fierce ye seem, 
And ever your hands on your swords I mark, 
Clutching the hilts. What want ye? Say! 


Le FRERE AINE. 
Didst thou not raise thy veil to-day ? 


* La Sceur. 
Brothers, when home from the bath returning, 
Close by the Mosque, as my palanquin passed, 
I covered my face from all glances burning, 
But the soft wind swept back my veil at last. 
By the Zephyrs alone was I ever seen. 


Le SECOND FRERE. 
Death! I saw him—a Giaour—in caftan green ! 


La Scur. 
Ah, yes! that moment. No, brothers, no! 
He glanced, but he saw not. My life ye seek ? 
Say, why do ye mutter in whispers low ? 
Would ye kill me, a woman, defenceless, weak ? 
Mercy! why grasp ye my hands so tight ? 


LE TROISIEME FRERE. 
Blood-red sank the sun to his setting this night. 


La Scur. 
Mercy! What did I? Pardon! grace! 
Hear me, my brothers, by Heaven I swear 
That. never a man hath seen my face. 
Allah ! four daggers! God hear my prayer! 
Death veils my sin, love, sorrow, shame 


LE QUATRIEME FRERE. 


That veil thou never shalt raise again. 
FRERE SAUVAGE. 
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Our Omnibus=Bor,. 





VALUED contributor has sent these interesting reminiscences :— 
“The other evening, around the fire, we were endeavouring to shake 
off the influence of the December fog, which seemed to invade our very 
brains. Somebody hit upon the idea of asking one of us, Alfred de 
Mensiaux, to tell us, as he had often done before, some of his early reminis- 
cences. He acquiesced at once, and began thus :— 

(I translate, for he spoke in French, and I think this would interest your 
readers.) 

“ Be it so, Tobey. I will look back into the past, and bring you news, 
ay, news of those early days; for what I am about to relate is far newer 
than you anticipate. Ignored of nearly all then, it is completely so now. 
Of four people forming the narrow circle wherein these small events took 
place, I am—the thought is not absolutely cheerful—the only survivor. 
The four characters in my story are: Alphonse Royer, the witty novelist 
and dramatic writer, who, by a curious coincidence, became later 
Director of the Opera ; Gustave Vaéz, dramatic author ; and your obedient 
servant. We were three inseparable friends, and in the literary world had 
been dubbed The Trio. The fourth character is the Piedmontese Marquis 
de Candia—in one word, poor Mario, whose death we learned but 
yesterday. 

“The scene is laid in No. 31 of the Rue St. Lazare, in the year but 
I never was on friendly terms with dates. Was it in 1836? I would not 
affirm it ; let us say that these things occurred within a range of about 
two years, round about that date. 

“ This settled, I proceed : 

“To justify our title of the inseparable Trio, we inhabited the three 
small apartments situated on the entresol of the said house—entresol famed 
at that time for the artistic, literary, scientific, mythological and cabalistic 
soirées we were in the habit of giving. All of which degenerated into 
philosophical, psychological, and, above all, eclectical séances, whenever 
Henri Heine appeared ; these were not the least amusing, I assure you. 

“Usually we, clubbed together for breakfast ; meeting now in this one’s 
rooms, now in the other’s, without any fixed rule. 

“ One morning—it was at Alphonse Royer’s—the morning repast was just 
over, when a timid ring at the bell attracted our attention. The servant 
appearing, announced that ° Un Monsieur wanted to speak to Monsieur.’ 

“© Who is the gentleman ?” 

“ ¢T don’t know him, sir.’ 

“*¢ Ask him his name.’ 

“The servant disappeared, and soon came back witha slip of paper in his 
hand, leaving, meanwhile, the passage door partly open. On the paper, 
written in pencil, was the name De Candia. 

“* De Candia,’ exclaimed Alphonse. ‘What does the fellow want with 
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me ; the impudence of coming here unasked; tell him to go to—have 
his hair curled—bah! Show him in, we may get some fun out of this.’ 

“ Here I must pause and explain. 

‘* At that time there existed—Place de la Bourse—a fashionable coiffeur, 
the most perfect type of his profession, type of the ¢fogue, talkative, full of 
blarney, Marseillais above all, and adorned with the melodious name of 
Decandia. This name became the individual like a wreath of roses on the 
head of a baboon. 

“‘ Monsieur Decandia was the artiste who cultivated, as he used to say, 
our luxuriant locks. Thence Royer’s surprise and ours. 

“The announced Monsieur entered. Our gaze naturally turned his way ; 
and, to our stupefaction, in lieu of our péruquier, hirsute and pitted with 
the smallpox, we saw a pretty young man—almost too pretty for a member 
of the ugly sex—looking more like the page Cherubino than the soldier that 
he was, as we afterwards learned. He was dressed with a certain style, but 
outré—his clothes, evidently of provincial or foreign creation, were so tight 
as to excite the envy of a Masher, had such a ¢hing existed then. 

“ He bowed with ease ; a sweet smile, not untinged with anxiety—for the 
poor fellow must undoubtedly have heard Alphonse’s exclamations—lighted 
up his pretty face, decorated by a slight moustache. 

‘¢ But no sooner had he set eyes on us than his smile froze and his eyes 
opened wide. 

“ Reason enough for that, as you will see. 

“‘ Imagine, stretched out in three armchairs, three sturdy fellows in monks’ 
gowns and hoods, solemnly smoking Turkish tchibouques, six feet long. 

“These gowns, worn as robe de chambres, must not’astonish you; they 
were the remains of the égogue of romanticism through which one had just 
passed. 

* The interchange of a few polite words brought back all our minds to 
quietude. Monsieur de Candia appeared delighted not to have stumbled 
on a conventicle of friars, and we were really so not to have to receive our 
coiffeur. 

“¢ After handing to Royer a letter of recommendation from I forget which 
great Italian personage, Monsieur de Candia narrated to us his history. 

** Urged on by his own ambition and the advice of his friends, he had 
just thrown up his military career to try his luck on the stage as a singer—a 
tenor. His voice, said the letter, was charming, and its possessor had 
already achieved many great Greertig seems triumphs. 

“** One more,’ thought we, ‘ one more, who, like so many others, drop the 
prey for the shadow. What, in the name of wonder, does he think to do in 
Paris? Does he imagine, perchance, that he will replace Rubini at the 
Italiens with his garrison successes? Why does he not begin in Italy ?” 

** In short, our reception was cold ; bristling with objections ; toned down, 
of course, by promises. Alphonse had but little in his power, but that little 
he promised to do. I said, likewise, that I would speak to the Chef de 

Cabinet du Ministtre de l’Interieur. In fact, empty promises. 

“Suddenly, Monsieur de Candia, who spoke French tolerably well, stopped 
short fora word. ‘Ah! Messieurs,’ he said, ‘If I might speak to you in 

Italian.’ 
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“ As fate would have it, the young tenor had just hit upon one of 
Alphonse Royer’s fads. The latter spoke Dante’s tongue and was not a 
little proud of his accomplishment. At one leap, conversation bounded 
from the andante serioso into the allegro—words crossed each other with a 
Southern volubility. Carried away by this music into the current of 
talk (without fear, but not without reproach), I also aired my Italian— 

Italian sprinkled with English and German words—in fact, a smattering 
' of all the languages that I murdered. And Gustave Vaéz, whether from 
jealousy or by entrainement, began to speak Flemish, the only tongue he 
spoke besides Bélge—I say spoke, for when he wrote it was in French, and 
of the best. 

“This soft language of Tasso having sweetened our tempers, within a 
quarter of an hour we were almost friends. Alphonse, in the purest 
Tuscan, pronounced like a Roman, declared that he would do the im- 
possible for the Marquis Tenor of Candia. 

“ And now, How did it all end? Well, as usual. 

‘“‘Royer bustled about, like the dear good fellow always did, to do any- 
one a good turn. He besieged Duponchel, the Director of the Opera, 
his friend, Leon Pillet, the Commissaire Royal délégué & l’Opera. 
He besieged Cavé, and his other friends of the Direction des Beaux 
Arts (in whose dependence was the Opera). He besieged I forget who; 
while, for my part, I was doing my best at the Ministére. 

“Time elapsed. Monsieur de Candia returned to see us several times ; 
then his visits became further apart, then ceased altogether. I met him 
sometimes on the boulevard, when he used to rush at me, and beg me to 
urge on Alphonse. His prospects, however, were looking up in another 
quarter. He said Parisian society was beginning to take an interest in 
him—and no wonder ! 

‘“‘ He had just made the acquaintance of a financier and uae financiére, 
all powerful at the Opera, as are commanditaires, and to whom the Minister 
himself must have appealed, to succeed in this enterprise. 

“It was at one of these meetings that I said to him, ‘Had I any 
‘advice to give you, it would be to pocket the name of De Candia 
when you go on the stage.’ I then disclosed to him the existence of 
his namesake the coiffeur. 

“Far be it from me to pretend that from my advice sprung the 
name of Mario; but, Italian-fashion, he thanked me with such warmth 
that, durifig the ensuing two hours, I ransacked my brain to try and 
remember if, perchance, I had not saved his life without knowing it. 

‘For some days after that we exchanged bows, and soon our acquaint- 
ance died of inanition. 

“*Then we learned of his engagement at the Opera—an engagement 
that will prevent one ever inscribing the name of Mario in the 
martyrology of aébutants. His début was not to take place before two 
years and a half; and during that time he was to receive 1,500 francs 
(£60) per month, for his studies. And this is the outcome of meeting on 
your path in life with financiers and financiéres. 

“Alphonse Royer, who had been present at a hearing at the Rue 
Lepelletier, was unceasing in his praise of the youthfulness and freshness of 
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the young tenors voice, a voice full of charm, but, perhaps, slightly 
pastoral. 

“His début at the opera, in ‘Robert le Diable,’ was not a success, far 
from it, and yet never was public so well-disposed and indulgent. Nota 
shade of hostility in the house. It appeared as if a success was wished for ; 
that one must have it; the fair sex especially seemed anxious for it. So 
much so, that, after a performance without applause, in the last act, after 
the hearing of a short passage, but given with that charm which was to be 

‘his glory later on, the public making an event of this little incident, rose 
like the swelling ocean to encore him. 

“But what madness to overweight Mario with Meyerbeer’s music; Mario 
with a voice wanting in dramatic power, and whose great charm was its 
adorable sweetness. 

“Two years and a half of study had failed to make anything like an actor 
of him, and that stick of Rubini, by him, would have appeared a Frederic 
Lemaitre. 

“Strange to say, it was when Mario’s voice began to fade, that he acquired 
the dramatic power so forcible in the latter years of his career. His loss on 
one side seemed to be a clear gain on the other. The one thing which 
struck the Trio, present at this performance, was the appearance of a beard 
on the face of De Candia-Mario. 

“Tll-natured remark from offended people, will you say? No, honestly, we, 
like all, wished for a success. 

‘Why allude to this beard then? Simply because it holds an important 
place in Mario’s life. 

“Had he taken a vow? Had he sworn by his beard like an Osmanli?. 

. Did he wear it by order? These questions will ever remain a mystery. 
One thing is certain, from that date orders, advice, supplications from 
managers and friends, fell powerless before this manly attribute. 

“‘One instance out of a hundred. After the non-success of ‘Robert le 
Diable,’ the management, better advised, brought out Mario in ‘Le Comte 
Ory ; this was really his first step in his triumphant career. You may 
recollect that in the second act the Comte Ory penetrates into the Chateau 
de Formoutier disguised as a nun. 

“Well, it is conventional to suppose, if it be not actual reality, that nuns 
have no beards. 

“What was Mario going to do—to shave, or not to shave, that was the 
question ? 

‘Mario was inflexible, and appeared befure the astonished public with 
his fetich, his beard untouched, only he had so far condescended as to 
powder it. 

“Is it not strange that my story, beginning by a hairdresser, should end 
by a beard.”——“ MARIE DE MENSIAUX.” 





A detestable custom has been introduced to this country, and I regret to 
state that it was first started at our favourite Lyceum Theatre. I allude to 
the rude modern fashion of flinging a heap of playbills into a basket, and 
telling the public to go and fish for themselves. It is bad enough for 
a man to be told by a. lazy boy in an Eton jacket, who stands doing 
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nothing on a gorgeous staircase, that he may go to the wall and pick his 
programme, but the insult to a lady is intolerable. Again and again, when 
ladies have asked for programmes, I have seen these boys and superficial 
young gentlemen point to the basket, and literally send them to it out of 
their way, when it would have been the easiest thing in the world for the 
attendant eto have courteously handed a programme to the visitor at 
the theatre. Bad as was the feeing system, this rough-and-ready 
scrambling is infinitely worse. It may be folly to say so, but I would 
rather pay sixpence for a programme, and be treated civilly, than have the 
bills thrown at my head in this boorish and bearish fashion. By all 
means have a relay of playbills ; have them by scores and hundreds ; have 
them in crates and washing-baskets, but the attendants should not be 
allowed to consider that the existence of the basket relieves them 
from the duty of handing a bill to a lady or a gentleman. ‘This is 
what happens: A visitor comes to the theatre, and does not know 
the new rule. He is accompanied by ladies, and he takes his seat. 
“A programme, please.” “Go to the basket,” is the reply of the 
lazy attendant with his or her hands empty. Result: The. unfortu- 
nate gentleman has to battle his way back over countless legs, petti- 
coats, and sticks, to get the bill, and then to scramble to his seat 
again. Often and often ladies who come tothe theatre alone have to sub- 
mit to the same inconvenience on this new “help yourself principle,” 
which was started at the Lyceum, and is encouraged by most of the attend- 
ants at the other theatres, who think themselves too fine and smart to do 
their duty. Mr. John Hollingshead was the very first manager who started 
the no fee system. You can get a quire of playbills at the Gaiety if you 
care todo so. There is a pile of them heaped up on a marble table at the , 
entrance to the stalls, but this fact does not prevent the ever-courteous 
Gaiety attendants from handing a programme to each individual visitor. I 
am told that this “basket” or “go to the wall” or “ help yourself and be 
hanged to you” system was borrowed from America, but I can scarcely 
believe that so civil a nation would permit ladies to be told by boys and 
youths that they were not worth attending to. At the St. James’ Theatre 
they adopt a compromise of putting a playbill upon every seat. But it is 
abad compromise. Programmes get knocked off the seats by sweeping 
skirts and velvet gowns—those clinging curses of the playgoer. If attend- 
ants are employed they ought not to be too grand to attend to the comforts 
of the visitors. At dinner parties we are not told by the footmen to go to 
the sideboard and pour out a glass of wine for ourselves. The wine is 
handed round. The playbills and books necessary for the enjoyment of the 
play should also be handed round, and the sooner the sponge baskets are 
destroyed the better. Managers are not aware of the inconvenience of the 
system. I present them with a hint in due season, free gratis and for 
nothing. 


I have protested elsewhere, and I shall continue to protest again and 
again, against the dangerous and, as I hold, disgusting practice of cigarette- 
smoking, as it is now practised at our theatres—the very theatres that pride 
themselves on prohibiting smoke—and on that very plea deny free-trade 
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and fair-play to the smoking music-halls. A writer in Zhe People—probably 
the dramatic critic of that excellent journal—pulls me up short, and says I 
am repeating ‘‘an old woman’s tale,” because, forsooth, no theatre has yet 
been burned down on account of cigarette-smoking ! Whether theatres 
have, or have not, been burned down through smouldering cigarettes is not 
to the point. They may have been, or they may not have been, so destroyed. 
But is the critic of Zhe People prepared to say that smoking, as it is now prac- 
tised at our theatres, is zo¢ a dangerous and disgusting habit? Is he serious 
in asserting that there is no danger in flinging away half-smoked and smoul- 
dering cigarettes on the mats, carpeting, draperies, and druggets at the 
entrance-halls of our theatres, over which ladies’ dresses are constantly 
passing and repassing ; is he bold enough to assert that it is courteous or 
decent to stand blocking-up the approaches to theatres and puffing tobacco- 
smoke into the faces of women ? ° If so, he differs very much from my views 
of what is decent and gentlemanly, and I am delighted that we are in perfect 
disagreement. Idon’t want to wait until a theatre is burned down through 
reckless smoking, as the critic of Zhe People evidently does. I want to 
prevent so hideous a disaster, and so ought every critic, citizen, and sane 
man. What I say is, and I shall never be tired of saying it, (a) that all 
theatres and places of amusement ought, in the interests of the public, to 
be inspected, and that if the Lord Chamberlain has no inspectors or funds 
to provide them with, that the Government should see that they are both 
provided without loss of time ; (4) I say most emphatically that the amuse- 
ment laws, applicable to this mighty London and to the country at large, 
require a wholesale and wholesome revision, as unanimously recommended 
by a House of Commons Committee in the year 1866. If these laws were 
bad and cruel then, they are worse and less defensible now. Archdeacon 
Farrar has had the pluck to say that wholesome and pure recreation is the 
greatest and noblest power for evangelizing and humanizing the masses ; 
and I am prepared to show, and defy contradiction, that wholesome and 
pure recreation for the masses is impossible so long as the amusement 
laws remain as they are now—cruel, illiberal, unenlightened, and unjust. 


Concerning my remarks on the subject of drinking and smoking in 
theatres I find also that the clever and admirable little paper, Zhe 
Stage, has entirely misunderstood the drift of my argument. I have no 
earthly objection to drinking or smoking in theatres if it is the wish and 
desire of my countrymen to do so. I am all, for liberty, free trade, and 
fair play. I don’t desire to deny to others the pleasures in which I myself 
indulge, but what I do object to is the humbug and inconsistency of the 
theatrical trade as opposed to the music-hall trade. For years and years 
past the music-halls have been endeavouring to improve their entertain- 
ments, to rise above the hopeless vulgarity and dreary inanity of the music- 
hall programme, to play scenes that have some sense in them, to introduce 
dramatic action, to encourage art, and to depose the suggestive comic 
singer. But the law and the theatres have prevented their meritorious 
efforts. Theatrical managers, like so many dogs in the manger, threatened 
them with the penalties of a rotten old Act of. Parliament, passed in the 
early Georgian era, long before music-halls were born or thought of, for 
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daring to perform a play in a place where smoking and drinking are per- 
mitted. Now I maintain that, according to present custom, there is almost 
as much—I might say, quite as much—smoking and drinking in a theatre 
as in a music-hall. I must say also that the line to be drawn between them 
qué refreshments is infinitesimal, and that it is a monstrous hardship and in- 
justice for managers who profess to discourage smoking and drinking at their 
theatres—but don’t do anything of the kind—to prosecute and harass music- 
hall managers who are just as desirous to give a good entertainment as they 
are. What I clamour for are free trade, fair play, and the absence of humbug. 
I think myself that smoking might well be allowed at a theatre like the Alham- 
bra, or one devoted to ballet and spectacular pieces, but at the same time if 
all managers were foolish enough to turn their theatres into smoking-rooms 
they would of course lose their patronage, and cease to be first-class places of 
entertainment. Surely it is arrogant and inconsistent in the extreme for the 
theatrical manager to accept a license from the Lord Chamberlain on the 
condition that this is a place distinct from a music-hall in the matter of re- 
freshment, and to compel the music-hall manager to give a silly entertain- 
ment of trash under a magistrate’s license and why—because he allows 
smoking and drinking. Let the writer in Zhe Stage—who says he has just 
as much experience as I have—obtain the Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons of 1866, and then he will understand the question. At 
present he is unfamiliar with the gross absurdities of theatrical law. 


Even Mr. Pinero imagines, as no doubt many actors imagine, that “ Ash 
Wednesday is a theatrical holiday by Act of Parliament.” It is nothing of 
the kind. Theatres are closed on Ash Wednesday simply because the 
Lord Chamberlain won't grant a license to any manager except he person- 
ally undertakes not to open his theatre on Ash Wednesday. He used to 
undertake not to open in Passion Week. That was struck out of the con- 
ditions for a license, and the Lord Chamberlain might strike out Ash 
Wednesday from his condition to-morrow if he cared todo so. It is a 
Lord Chamberlain’s rule that prevents the actors from earning their bread 
on an ordinary working-day that has no religious significance in this country, 
and not made by any Act of Parliament at all. 


Miss Minnie Palmer has done what few actresses ever dream of doing. 
She has had the good sense, the tact and the discretion—like a certain 
Goody in the old song—‘“ to moderate the rancour” of her style. Poor little 
lady, it was not her fault. She was educated and brought up in an atmosphere 
that was clearly cntagonistic to her artistic impulse. I don’t suppose she 
wanted to be untrue to her art, but she grimaced and attitudinized in 
excess simply because she thought that the audiences she found in America 
were exactly the audiences she would find all over England. She 
deemed she could do no wrong if she screwed up her talent to over 
concert pitch. As ill luck would have it, Miss Minnie Palmer started her 
English career in the country and not in London. Provincial audiences 
would probably applaud, or at any rate they would leave unrebuked, the 
very errors that are justly considered unpardonable in London. So Miss 
Palmer played in the English provinces just as she had been taught to play 
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in America, with evident talent, but without the seasoning of discretion 
and good taste. By the merest accident in the world I happened to see 
Miss Minnie Palmer for the first time in the autumn of last year at Southport 
in Lancashire. I did not hesitate to say what I thought of her performance. 
My words stand recorded in the back pages of this magazine. I knew she 
would have to fight a serious battle with the critics of London if she 
intended to act as she acted then, without thought or consideration of her 
art,.and if she were led by the nose by provincial applause. It is the 
misfortune of all artists that they lose this checking power when they stray 
away from Lendon. Only recently we had to remonstrate forcibly with 
Mr. Kendal for his acting of a popular character in “Impulse.” He left 
us a comedian; he came back a droll. I have seldom known a good 
artist who went far away from us without coming back a different being. 
Patti, Nillson, Charles Mathews, Adelaide Neilson, Ada Cavendish—all re- 
turned with an added exaggeration that can only be accounted for by playing 
before audiences seemingly indifferent of the nice points of art, or in theatres 
where these nice points are not appreciated. When Miss Minnie Palmer 
came to the Grand Theatre at Islington, she encountered the hostility of 
many critics, but the approbation of the public. The critics saw her clever- 
ness but regretted her excess ; the public accepted her merit, never caring 
one brass farthing whether her defects jeopardized her future. Luckily 
the actress was sharp enough to correct the bad without injuring the good, 
and she now appears in the Strand just as I should have liked to see her 
when she pleasantly disappointed me at Southport. All those who are 
supremely ignorant of what criticism in some cases tries to do, will say that 
Miss Minnie Palmer was right all through, and the critics were all wrong. 
Such supreme egotists as these, as pretentious as they are ignorant, main- 
tain that a man who conscientiously differs from his fellows in judging a 
work of art—or supposed art—is iso facto a fool. Why on earth criticism 
should be unanimous I am at a loss to conceive. That it should be wrong 
because it is not unanimous always struck me as the sublimity of folly. 
“Sir, what idiots these critics are,” says Mr. Pennyflower, “they don’t 
agree and tell me whether the woman is good or bad. If they all agreed I 
should be able to bet on a certainty. As it is, I must judge for myself.” 
What a bore! Over and over again authors and managers paste a string of un- 
harmonious criticisms side by side to try and prove the absurdity of criticism. 
It was done only recently at the Globe, and the only people that were laughed 
at were the authors of the placards. I admire a man, when he praises 
or abuses a thing, to give his reason for so doing. If he does this it is imma- 
terial whether he is in the majority or the minority. He is an honest man. 
Personally, I would rather people agreed with than disagreed with me, but 
I would rather be in the minority of thoughtful men than in the majority 
of timid sheep who have only one way to go—the way they are led over a 
hedge. ‘The critics are not fools who once found Miss Minnie Palmer 
unpardonably overstrung, but now carefully moderated, and can praise 
her power of self-inspection; but the writers are lamentably igno- 
rant who condemn a critic of tergiversation, who sees a clever little 
lady, under no discipline, at Southport, and the same clever little lady 
reined up and in harness at the Strand. There is more talent in the 
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world than that of Miss Minnie Palmer turned in the wrong direction. by 
injudicious flattery and insincere compliment. 


Miss Minnie Palmer, whose photograph appears in ‘this number, was 
born at Philadelphia, U.S.A., on March 31, 1865. She remained for some 
little time at the convent of the Sacred Heart, Manhattanville, New York, 
whence she was taken, when eight years of age, to Vienna. There she was 
taught music and German, and, coming to Paris, she learned French and 
the art of dancing. After a stay of three years on the Continent, she went 
with her parents to Baltimore, in which city she made her first appearance 
on the stage in September, 1876, when only eleven years of age, in a 
juvenile part in a play called “ Kisses.” But the exertion of acting proved 
too severe a strain on the strength of the child actress, who came again to 
Europe for recreation, to be speedily summoned back to America in order 
to act Dorothy in Mr. Lawrence Barrett’s production of “ Dan’l Druce,” 
at Booth’s Theatre, New York. During the next season Miss Palmer acted, 
amongst other parts, Minnie Symperson, in “ Engaged,” Dot, in “The 
Cricket on the Hearth,” and Belle, in a piece entitled “‘ Risks.” She also 
made a great success as Louise in the “Two Orphans.” In the season of 
1879-80, a two-act comedy, “ The Boarding School, by Mr. E. Browne, in 
which Miss Palmer had made a hit, gave place to “‘ My Sweetheart.” In 
this piece she has appeared with considerable success in England and 
America. Miss Minnie Palmer made her first appearance on the British 
stage at the Princess’s Theatre, Glasgow, on June 4, 1883; she acted for 
the first time in London at the Grand Theatre, Islington, on September 17 
following. 





One of the strangest misprints that ever occurred in a daily paper might 
have been seen the other day in connection with the reappearance of Miss 
Minnie Palmer at the Strand Theatre. The writer, who had alluded to 
this clever little lady as “ this queer composition of song, dance, and high 
animal spirits,” was made to talk of Miss Palmer as ‘‘ this queen composed 
of song, dance, and high animal spirits”—a very strange queen indeed. Of 
course, the dreadfully funny and excruciatingly clever writers darted down 
upon the obvious error with beak and talon set with savagery. 


On the occasion of Miss Minnie Palmer’s return to London at the 
Strand Theatre each member of the audience was presented with an ad- 
mirable portrait of the little actress, taken by Mr. Samuel Walker, of 
Regent Street. By the way, [ have to thank Mr. Walker for the picture 
of Miss Minnie Palmer that adorns our frontispiece this month. It is one 
of the prettiest and most artistic that has yet appeared. 
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The farcical comedy, ‘ Our Regiment,” first brought out at the Vaude- 
ville Theatre, on Tuesday afternoon, February 13, last. year, and since 
acted with success in the country, was placed on the stage of the Globe 
Theatre, on January 21. Ina letter to a contemporary, Mr. H. Hamil- 
ton complains about one of his critics who spoke of ‘ Our Regiment’ 
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as being an “adaptation from the German.” Mr. Hamilton states that 
had his critic done him “the justice to verify his facts before he lent 
the impetus of his pen and the weight of his position to mis-state- 
ments,” he would have found that “the play was originally announced 
as ‘founded on the German.’” This is a veritable storm in 4 teacup. 
Putting aside the question of adaptation and originality which Mr. 
Hamilton wishes to argue, it may be as well to remind the letter-writer 
that had he taken the trouble to verify his own facts before lending him- 
self to impetuous epistles, he would have discovered that the programme 
of the original production of ‘Our Regiment” simply announced the 
play as “‘a new farcical comedy, by H. Hamilton, author of ‘ Moths,’ ‘A 
Shadow Sceptre,’ &c.,” not one word being said about the original. The bill 
of the Globe Theatre made a similar statement. It may be hinted to Mr. 
Hamilton that when the critic wrote of his “ adaptation from the German,” 
he might with justice have added something about plagiarism. To 
announce a play which owes its origin toa foreign source without due 
acknowledgement is tantamount to claiming its authorship. Mr. H. 
Hamilton cannot claim to be the author of “ Our Regiment,” for we should 
never have seen it had there being no such work in existence as “ Krieg 
im Frieden.” 


The pantomimes this year at both-the West-end houses were far better 
than they have been for a considerable time. They were less vulgar, less 
dependent on the worn-out jokes of the music-halls, and in parts very 
funny. I have seen nothing better for many a long year than the Cinderella 


of Miss Kate Vaughan, a charming personation, graceful, ideal, spirituelle, 


and delightful to contemplate. She is far more than a dancer, in which art 
she has no rival. Her Cinderella is full of imagination, and her art, 
delicate and sensitive as it is, contrasts pleasantly with the rough and 
tumble fun which always must be the standing dish of pantomime. Comedy 
in a very welcome form came from Mr. Harry Nicholls and Mr. Herbert 
Campbell, whose song, ‘‘I beg your pardon,” and whose nagging duet of 
words, as Cinderella’s envious sisters, will long be remembered to the credit 
of these very funny gentlemen. The Mario Sisters were also very popular 
with all the holiday audiences, and Miss Dot Mario, at a short notice, took 
the part of Cinderella with considerable success during Miss Vaughan’s un- 
fortunate absence owing to an accident. Pantomime will not die so long 
as Mr. Augustus Harris gives so good an entertainment as this—a bright, 
lively and sparkling entertainment. Mr. Harry Payne, the best clown now 
living, is of course “ retained on the establishment,” and that he will remain 
there for many years to come will be the sincere wish of children of all 
ages, old friends and new. 





The Vokes Family, assisted by Mr. Powers, an American pantomimist 
of the first-class, had it all their own way at. Her Majesty’s, and they 
all appear to defy time. The pantomime in which they appeared, on the 
subject of “ Little Red Riding Hood,” was quite above the average of such 
pantomimes, and owed much of its spirit to the musical guidance of Mr. 
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W. C. Levey, who has conducted more pantomimes than any man 
living. The chorus singing of the children was particularly admired, and 
the “‘ Fat Boys’ Chorus,” as well as the warbling of the little Kate Green - 
away girls, became the talk of the town. The ballet, too, was far more 
attractive than usual, owing to the clever and admirable dancing of Mdlle. 
Sampietro. On the whole the pantomime was so pretty and popular, that 
we may safely look to Mr. Leader to give us one of these shows every year 
in a theatre admirably adapted for the purpose. He kept his promise, and 
gave us a good old-fashioned pantomime with plenty of fun and no 
vulgarity in it. 


It will doubtless appear a somewhat bold thing to affirm that the works 
even of our greatest artists, whether of modern or bygone date, can be 
neither as honestly criticized or admired when exhibited by themselves in 
one vast collection, as if they were intermingled with others possessing an 
equal claim on our attention, though differing alike in idea as in sentiment. 
Yet such is the thought which imperceptibly forces itself upon the minds of 
those who devote their time to the study of the works of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, now being exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery, New Bond Street. 

There are two things which in the present collection can scarcely fail to 

‘attract even the most unobservant eye. One is, the marvellous richness 
and depth of colour which rivets our gaze, on whichever side we turn ; the 
other, the extraordinary versatility of style displayed, in so many instances, 
to such a remarkable degree, that we are often inclined to question the 
veracity of the statement that these works are the production of one great 
mind and genius. As we linger over such varied examples of thought and 
feeling, the wish involuntarily arises that each composition could have a 
separate place of its own, some special nook, in order that its individual 
beauties might be sufficiently appreciated. This, it is needless to add, can 
scarcely be the case where, as in the present instance, the framework of 
one picture touches that of another. Such a close contiguity must in- 
evitably injure even the most opposite and diverse styles of which true art 
is capable. 

But nevertheless, viewed e” masse, there are many works in this exhibi- 
tion which leave upon the mind impressions of the most artistic delight and 
pleasure. Take, for example, the well-known picture of “ Mrs. Siddons as 
the Tragic Muse.” Is it not almost impossible to believe that the same 
hand which could so exquisitely reveal the immense depth of thought 
observable in this woman’s face, as she sits, clad in those brown draperies, 
which contrast so harmoniously with the richer tone of her hair, could as 
faithfully portray, in the portrait of ‘The Duchess of Devonshire and 
Child,” the living existence of the joy and fun which irradiate the features 
of this baby-girl resting in such blissful happiness on her mother’s knee ? 
Every line of the picture speaks of animation and vivacity; the spirit of 
domestic contentment being caught with as rare a.power of genius as in 
the case of Mrs. Siddons, where we can /ee/, as it were, the absolute 

’ and complete repose in which the calm dignity of the woman seems to 

consist. 


It would be an impossible task to severa'lv enumerate the admirable 
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portraits of which this collection is so full. Foremost amongst those most 
worthy our attention are the two pictures of “ Members of the Dilettanti 
Society,” these being especially noticeable for a marvellous grace of pos- 
ture and variety of facial expression, which is displayed in a more studied, 
though as equally effective a manner, in the life-size portraits of the 
“ Ladies Waldegrave.” Of the single portraits, the one of Mrs. Abington 
as “ Miss Prue” claims the highest approbation, which may as unreservedly 
be bestowed on that of “Mr. Tomkins.” To our thinking, the latter pic- 
ture is the most life-like portrayal of a remarkably handsome face which 
this exhibition contains. 

Turning to those illustrative of child life, we are confronted by a series 
of gems, severally worthy of being closely criticized and admired. No. 75 
is a delightful study of a trim-looking little maid, whose plain white 
frock contrasts beautifully with the deep reddish brown of her hair. The 
small picture entitled ‘Guardian Angels,” may be best described as 
an exquisite study of childlike expressions. How blissfully unconscious is 
this sleeping baby, of the half-demure half-frightened gaze of her little pro- 
tectress, whose innocent mind appears to be somewhat startled by the 
affectionate embrace of another child, who throws her arms around the two 
as she bends towards the elder girl with a pleading wistful look on the half- 
parted lips, which is as full of poetical feeling as it is true to Nature. “ The 
Studious Boy” and “ The Schoalboy,” as examples of the marvellous 
richness of colouring which so eminently characterizes the works of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, may be singled out for especial admiration, but as 
we have before had occasion to remark, their intrinsic merits cannot 
be fully recognized whilst they are so closely surrounded by counter 
attractions. 

But before bidding farewell to an exhibition of art which must long 
be associated in our minds with many a pleasant recollection, let us turn to- 
wards a picture which, to a greater or less degree, must rivet the attention 
of even the most casual observer. And yet this “ Study,” as it is called, 
possesses no diversity or brightness of colour to attract the eye. It might 
very rightly be described as “a harmony in brown.” 

The figure, we are told, was one of Sir Joshua’s well-known models re- 
ferred to in his letters as “the girl with red hair.” The background 
is composed of varied shades and gradations of brown, against which the 
regular yet graceful folds of the girl’s white draperies stand out in bold 
relief. Her rich auburn hair, looking a dullish red when compared with 
the lighter tone of the background, clusters round a sweet upturned face, 
seen only in profile. The softly rounded arms are stretched out in front of 
her, whilst nestling in the close grasp of the slender fingers is the fluttering 
form of a small white dove. The weird poetical beauty which envelops 
the whole subject must be seen to be rightly appreciated, for words 
have their limits. They may describe, but cannot adequately express the 
depth of thought and imagination so exquisitely portrayed in this “ Study.” 

If these are rightly understood, the picture of “ the girl with red hair,” 
will long linger in our minds as one of the most ideal works of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 


NEW SERIES.—VOL. III. I 
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Last month, when reviewing Mr. Austin Brereton’s “ Biography of Henry 
Irving,” I threw out a hint that has happily led to some good results. I 
pointed out, as so many others have done from time to time, what an 
unfortunate gap there is in our dramatic history, from 1830, when the 
records of Geneste end, down to the present time, and I lamented that 
Mr. F. L. Blanchard has never been induced to bridge over this important 
interval and to give us an invaluable book. Mr. Wilson Barrett, ever 
active and distinguished for his good works, has personally interested him- 
self in the matter, and the result is that my friend Mr. E. L. Blanchard, 
will at once commence his long-projected work entitled, “ Fifty Years of 
the English Stage,” that is to say, from 1831, when Geneste finishes, down 
to 1881. It will bea treasure-house of knowledge, fact, and anecdote, 
and there is no man living who could do it so well as the Nestor of dra- 
matic critics, whose memory is as keen and vivid as ever it was. The 
book will be brought out by public subscription, and further particulars 
concerning it will be eventually announced. 


This reminds me that our old friend the ‘‘ Era Almanack” has made its 
annual appearance, a record of the stage and its doings, carefully and 


accurately compiled and edited by Mr. Edward Ledger. For the last’ 


sixteen years the “ Era Almanack” has been the complete index to the 
stage, and with its aid, and a file of theatrical newspapers, we have been 
able to get along pretty well. It was in the “Era Almanack” that 
Mr. E. L. Blanchard printed those wonderful histories of the various 
London theatres, which are in themselves dramatic chronicles of great 
value. The series has been discontinued too long, and I was in 
hope that we should have had another history in the Almanack of 1884. 
But they will all, doubtless, appear in Blanchard’s “ History of the Stage.” 
The Almanack of 1884, where stern fact can spare the space, is occupied 
by fiction by popular writers, anecdotes scattered in odd corners, and 
pictures—very quaint pictures—by various members of the dramatic 
profession. 


It is sad to put up on the bookshelves the last book of collected essays 
by Dutton Cook. It is called “ On the Stage” (Sampson Low, Marston & 
Co., Fleet Street), and is intended as a companion or supplement to 
“ A Book of the Play.” Several of the papers it contains were first printed 
in THE THEATRE. Capitally got up in two neat volumes, and adorned 
with an excellent likeness of our old friend, “ On the Stage” is sent on its 
mission with the following note to the author’s preface: “Owing to the 
sudden and lamented death of Mr. Dutton Cook, the labour of seeing the 
contents of these two volumes through the press has devolved upon a 
friend. Fortunately, however, Mr. Cook had carefully revised all the 
chapters for the printer, and the editor’s functions have, therefore, been 
almost exclusively confined to seeing that the text is printed in conformity 
with the author’s revision —M.T.” M. T., of course, stands for Moy 
Thomas, the most intimate friend of Dutton Cook. I can cordially recom- 
mend this very interesting and accurate book. 
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The next production at the Alhambra will probably be the “ Poor 
Scholar,” a version of the famous ‘‘ Bettelstudent,” by Mr. Beatty-Kingston. 
It was originally intended for the Carl Rosa Company, but Mr. Carl Rosa 
has disposed of his valuable property to the Alhambra directorate. The 
opera, which has obtained an enormous popularity in America, thus starts 
with every chance of a brilliant success, and I am informed that the book 
will contain some of the best written and most musical lyrics that modern 
opera has seen. Mr. Kingston has every possible qualification for the work. 
He is a charming verse writer, as our readers know, and he is a musician of 
scholarly attainment and rare executive power. He is just the man to write 
for music, and to play it when it is written. 


From an Ipswich correspondent I learn that Miss Alleyn and her com- 
pany held possession of the boards of the Theatre Royal, Ipswich, from 
Boxing-night until January 19, and notwithstanding the somewhat apathetic 
interest felt in the drama there, were well received. The Shakesperian 
characters played by Miss Alleyn were Juliet and Rosalind, and the Shy- 
lock of Mr. Jones Finch was pronounced a satisfactory performance. 
Amongst other popular impersonations by the leading lady were Marguerite 
Gauthier in her own adaptation of “ La Dame aux Camélias,” Lady Teazle, 
and Adrienne Lecouvreur. “Much Ado About Nothing” was played 
for two nights during the engagement, but “ Measure for Measure,” which 
had been expected, was not produced, although it had been in active 
rehearsal. I hear Mr. Mervyn Dallas is about to join the company, and 
that Mr. Felix Pitt has been engaged for leading parts for next tour. 
Mr. Charles Bernard, the director of the company, evidently means to go 
on strengthening its personnel. 


Signor Monari-Rocca, the well-known vocalist, gave his “ First Cosmo- 
politan Ballad and Instrumental Concert,” at Steinway Hall, on January 11, 
and if the rest of the series are as good as the first his enterprise deserves 
a complete success. Signor Monari-Rocca was himself in excellent voice, 
his phrasing in the Star song from “Tanhaiiser,” showed great artistic feeling. 
He was encored in the French ballad, “‘Ma Barque,” and one of the most 
successful numbers of the evening was undoubtedly his duet with Madame 
Mattei, from “ ’Elisire.” This lady invariably gives pleasure by her finished 
singing ; her solo was selected from “ Anna Bolena.” This reminds me that 
Madame Mattei (Mdlle. Colombo) was the Jane Seymour, when Tietjens 
revived this opera and took the title réle, Madame Trebelli being the Page. 
Madame Mattei, on being recalled, gave “Una Voce,” from ‘‘ Il Barbitre,” 
with much brilliancy. Madame Thea Sanderini is gifted with a very sweet 
voice, but the aria from “ Robert le Diable” is too dramatic to suit her 
style ; in the song from the “Nozze di Figaro,” she was very charming. 
Miss Inez Basanta sang a new song by L. Caracciolo, and was to have 
been accompanied by the composer; unfortunately he did not appear. 
Mdlle. Le Brun also sang a new song by Signor Carlo Ducci, who 
accompanied her. This gentleman and Miss Arthur were the pianists of 
the evening ; the young lady is very promising. By some unaccountable 
negligence, the lady harpist’s name was omitted in the programme, but I 
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cannot omit the word of praise her two solos so well deserve. Madame 
Gordoni was likewise accompanied by the composer of the pieces she 
selected, T. Caryll. Mr. Walter Fletcher was in good voice, and seemed 
to hit the taste of the audience with “ The Owl.” Signor De Monaco gave 
Handel’s ‘‘ Rendi il sereno” with much taste. But all did good service. 
Miss Tiny White recited ‘‘The Women of Mumbles Head,” and “ The 
Curfew shall not Ring To-night.” Last, but not least, the conductor was 
that sound and excellent musician, Signor G. Li-Calsi, who also took part 
in a duet with Miss Arthur. 


The Whittington Dramatic Society invited their friends to St. George’s 
Hall on January 17. The house was crowded to overflowing, and many 
of the best London amateurs were present, forming a most appreciative 
audience. The first piece “Ethel’s Test,” by H. M. Williamson, is a 
clever and bright little play, but would gain more pith by compression into 
one act. This piece is not perhaps so much too long, but certainly the 
curtain comes down in the middle of it without any apparent raison 
@étre. The ladies, Miss Effie Liston, Miss Pattie Bell, and Miss 
Say Morton, were one and all very good. The gentlemen were not quite 
sure of their parts, and, once or twice, waited painfully for the prompter. 
Mr. E. T. Sachs was very feeble, Mr. Walter Bramall a fair Arthur Durant ; 
Mr. George Martin deserves special notice, his Captain Hatherley 
was capital, full of “go” and fun, and it was rather hard on him to 
be hampered in some of his scenes by the want of memory of others. 
“ His Own Guest,” an original comedy in three acts, by A. R. Ayers and 
Paul Blake, in which Mr. Arthur Ayers himself tcok a prominent part, was 
interpreted to perfection. The plot of “ His own Guest” is slight and not 
very new. The son of a baronet, turned out of his father’s house 
on suspicion of a forgery committed by one of his friends. ‘This son, too 
proud to prove his innocence and betray the culprit, going abroad under an 
assumed name, becoming a rich man, and returning years after to 
find his father, who had married again, dead, and his half-brother 
in possession of the title, by right his own. The scheming woman, 
but loving mother, who stoops to crime for the sake of her boy. The 
heiress, who loves the outcast, all the more for the cloud hanging 
over him, the two cousins who are fond, when it is not wise to be so, and 
the old family servant who has forgotten everything but dear Master 
Francis, are all familiar to us ; but if all these characters are old friends, 
the authors have imparted to them fresh youth and power to enrol our 
sympathy. Some of the scenes are exceedingly good, the dialogue is bright 
and fresh, pathetic and witty in turn, and the characters are consistent. 
Edith Pennington is a bewitching girl, full of mischief and piquant raillerie, 
but transparent enough to show her true womanly heart underneath. Miss 
Nellie Bromley looked and acted the par: admirably ; like many others, 
this lady, who began her career in burlesque, has made rapid strides in her 
profession, and is now an accomplished comédienne. Miss Pattie Bell was 
a good Lady Meredith, but was not made-up to look old enough. Miss 
Effie Liston looked pretty and interesting as May Ray, but she is rather, 
cold, and, though acting very well, fails to move her audience in the pathetic 
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scenes. She showed to better advantage when she could look cheerful. 
Mr. George Martin was a good Pennington, and Mr. Walter Barnard very 
amusing as Colonel Skooter. Sir Charles Meredith was undertaken by the 
young author, Mr. Arthur Ayers, and (not always the case with authors) he 
selected the very part to suit him. He was simple and natural, and over- 
came the difficulty of his scene with May Ray, when the broken-hearted Sir 
Charles goes off with a sob, by the true earnestness of his acting. Mr. A. 
George Hockley, as the banished son, gave a perfect and artistic delineation 
of the hero, His make-up was excellent; as for his acting, we can only 
say that Mr. Hockley can rank with some of the best professionals of the 
day. A word of especial praise is due to Mr. Ellis Pride, as the old family 
servant ; indeed, we have not seen anything so good of the kind since seeing 
Reigner in “ La joie fait-peur.” 


The proof of the pudding is in the eating. The other night I was bound 
as usual for the theatre, and was particularly anxious to know the exact 
situation of my stall. A few minutes before Mr. Martin Cobbett had sent 
me his new and useful “ Box Office and Entertainment Guide.” I turned 
to this capital compilation, that gives a sketch plan of the interior of every 
theatre in London, and found my seat at once. Happily it was an outside 
one. What a blessing in these days to get an outside seat when the stalls 
are packed so closely together that i is a misery to get to them or to re- 
turn again. 


Mr. Julian Cuningham, M.A., gave a recital of “ Macbeth,” January 14, 
at St. James’s Hall. Mr. Cuninghain was over-weighted. He is intensely 
in earnest ; but in spite of his evidently putting his heart and soul into his 
work, he misses the lights and shades, and his delivery is monotonous. It 
is not that Mr. Cuningham does not use different tones of voice ; but 
after the first act, one knows beforehand just where he will raise his voice 
and where he will lower it. His reading of Lady Macbeth was a mistake. 
In his anxiety to give the speeches in a soft feminine voice, he did away 
with the emphasis—all the energy and nervous resolution of the ambitious 
woman disappeared, so that her wailing in the sleeping scene was given in 
the same tone. Mr. Cuningham was at his best in the scene where 
Macbeth sends the murderers after Banquo. This showed some true 
dramatic power, and the third scene, act v., was also good. Unfortunately, 
he showed evident signs of fatigue. Mr. Cuningham, besides his earnest- 
ness, has the quality of not being stagey. Whether his impulse be right or 
not, at any rate it is natural; and it must be said, in all fairness, that he 
struggled with a most unsympathetic audience, and deserved more en- 
couragement than he reaped. 





St. George’s Hall was crowded by a brilliant assembly on the 15th of 
January ; the fair sex seemed to vie with each other in matter of dress, 
and there was a good spririkling of Indian princes, turbans, and jewels. 
Four good-looking young ladies, attired in becoming and picturesque 
costumes, semi-Spanish, semi-Oriental, distributed the programmes, in 
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return for which you were at liberty to be as generous as you pleased, 
for,the occasion was one of charity—an amateur dramatic performance in 
aid of the Home for Unemployed and Daily Governesses, given under 
high patronage. Mr. Hermann Vezin was present, and I also noticed 
clever Miss Rosa Kenney in the audience. The opening farce, “ Two to 
One,” was briskly acted by Mr. Blake, Miss Mary Brown, and Miss Millett. 
Then followed “The Palace of Truth,” that witty comedy by W. S. 
Gilbert. First of all, my congratulations to Mr. Robert Markby for the 
excellent stage management. The character of Princess Zéolide, that 
charming creation of Mrs. Kendal’s, was on this occasion undertaken by 
the Princess Hellen Randhir Singh. This lady is very young and very 
pretty, she has a sympathetic voice, and lovely expressive eyes ; she was 
nervous, especially at first, and perhaps a trifle over anxious to be letter- 
perfect ; but her reading of Zéolide was very sweet and maidenly; there 
was a touching charm in her very timidity which suited the rdle exceed- 
ingly well. In the second act the Princess Hellen was encored in her 
song ; her voice is pure and touching, and she sings with much taste. Mrs. 
Lennox Browne was an excellent Queen Altemire, Miss Emily Sheridan 
an admirable Mirza; she looked very handsome, and her elocution is 
remarkably good. Miss Mary Brown was good as Azéma, and Miss Laura 
Graves took the part of Palmis. Why does Mr. Claude Penley ever 
undertake the parts of heavy fathers which suit him so badly when he can 
be so very good in a different line? His King Phanor was a perfect work 
of art of its kind; he never missed a point, his play of feature was ex- 
tremely funny ; but, though intensely comical, he was never vulgar. Mr. 
A. George Hockley, as Prince Philamir, was made up to look as near a 
facsimile of Mr. Kendal as he could manage. He acted well and 
earnestly. Mr. Nowell Sherson and Mr. S. B. Sheridan were fair repre- 
sentatives of Zoram and Chrysal. Aristzeus fell to the lot of Mr. Arthur 


Young, and Mr. George M. Allen gave some prominence to the small part 
of Gélanor. 


Mr. Charles Du Val, the author of “ With a Show through Southern 
Africa,” is giving his entertainment of “ Odds and Ends,” at St. James’s 
Hall, to crowded audiences. By-the-way, it is curious to note the peculiar 
class of audience which assembles to witness these inoffensive performances. 
Not playgoers, evidently, or but a spare sprinkling of them. They are, no 
doubt, the good people who appease their longing for the wicked theatres 
by this half-way house to the drama. 

If one could look upon Mr. Charles Du Val as a mere showman, 
“‘Odds and Ends” might be pronounced to be very good of its kind, 
but Mr. Du Val is eminently capable of better things. He has an intelli- 
gent, expressive face, a good voice, and a clear enunciation, which is always 
distinct even in its most rapid delivery. This is admirably shown in his 
vivid description of a steeplechase as Captain Rattlecash. This. we 
consider the best thing in the programme, and well worth hearing. 
As Betsy Scrubbe, the drudge, he is also very funny and humorous. His 
rapid changes are, of course, clever; but this is not true art, and Mr. Du 
Val is seen at his best when he uses no accessories. For instance, in the 
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Picture Gallery, his quiet reading of the criticisms is the only good point of 
a very poor thing; and his Scientific Lecture is, to our mind, quite spoilt 
by the illustrations. Mr. Du Val’s get up as Professor Dullbore and his 
play of feature were capital. . Had the lecture been only a speech, of 
illustrated, it would have been very good. . These constant changes. of wig 
and costumes brought forcibly to our memory these words of the late 
Charles Dickens, after describing a show :—“ Zhe most remarkable feature 
in the whole of his ingenious performance is, that whatever he does to disguise 
himself has the effect of rendering him rather more like himself than he was 
at first.” In conclusion, we consider Mr. Charles Du Val a good actor and 
elocutionist, but the substance of his entertainment is not of the high class 
that his ability would warrant. 


The revival of ‘“‘ The New Magdalen” has, thanks to the able impersona- 
tion of Miss Ada Cavendish, proved a great success at the Novelty Theatre. 
Miss Cavendish acts with all her old power and dramatic intensity her 
original part of Mercy Merrick ; and she is ably supported by Mr. Frank 
Archer, who is again the representative of Julian Grey ; by Mr. Mark J. 
Quinton, who is an earnest Horace Holmcroft; and by Miss Le Thiere, 
who is a gentle Lady Janet. 


Tuesday, January 22, saw the birth of a new Dramatic and Musical 
Society—‘“‘ The Busy Bees.” This Society has for President Mr. Hermann 
Vezin, that prince of elocutionists, and for committee: Mrs. Lennox 
Browne, Mrs. Walter symonds, Mr. George Hockley, Mr. Nowell Sherson, 
and Mr. Edmond Power. Their object is charity, but this is what they say 
for themselves :—“ Looking to the large number of the dramatic profession 
who have served their apprenticeship as amateurs, no apology is needed for 
founding another Society, especially as the object of the ‘ Busy Bees’ is to 
remove one of the few, but not the least potent, of objections to amateur 
performances in aid of charities. It is a fixed rule with this Society that, 
whenever a performance is given in town for the benefit of any particular 
charity, the expenses shall be defrayed from the funds of the club, so that 
the entire proceeds of such performance shall be handed over intact to the 
treasurer of the institution to be benefited. With country performances the 
expenses will be kept as low as possible.” After “God Save the Queen,” 
played by members of the band of the 2nd Life Guards, who gave their 
services during}jthe evening by kind permission of Colonel J. S. Ferguson, 
“The Busy}Bees,” for their inaugural swarm, first showed us “ His Last 
Legs,” and then brought ‘‘Grist to the Mill,” and in the middle of the 
evening their charming Queen Bee and hon. secretary and treasurer, Mrs. 
Lennox Browne, read an address specially written for the occasion by Mr. 
Wallis Mackay. “His Last Legs,” one of those plays which would make a 
capital farce if condensed into one act, was well acted, especially by Mr. 
Blake as O’Callaghan, but we were surprised to find in a performance 
so free from exaggeration, the act of questionable taste of putting his 
ragged and dirty handkerchief on the head of the young people when pre- 
tending to bless them. Mr. Harold Boulton was a vivacious Charles Rivers, 
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and Master Wood said his few lines very well indeed. Colonel Hervey, 
Mr. J. G. La Serre, and Miss Behnke did good service in their respective 
characters, Miss Mary Brown slightly overacted her part, and Miss Maud 
Millet was sweet and natural as usual. As for Mr.S. Brinsley Sheridan, he 
simply did not know his part at all. 

‘Grist to the Mill” provided Mrs. Lennox Browne with a charming 
réle, and she acted it delightfully ; apart from her talent, this lady is happy 
in the possession of a very sweet voice. Mrs. Walter Symonds gave much 
point to the old maid. Mr. Claude Penley’s conception of the Vidame is 
very good, but it was too evident that he was acting ; for some reason un- 
known, his thoughts were evidently elsewhere, a fault which contrasted strongly 
with the intense earnestness of Mr. J. G. Meade, who looked exceedingly 
well in his uniform. Mr. Nowell Sherson’s make-up and acting as the old 
Marquis deserve praise, and the Prince de Conti of Mr. Tugwell was also 
good ; it is a pity his enunciation is not more clear. By-the-by, is not Mr 
Claude Penley aware that it is not usual when speaking to a royal personage 
to be constantly crossing before him, and to turn one’s back upon him. 

The choice of the company bids fair for the future of the Society ; but it 
is a great pity that this inaugural performance was not put off for another week. 
One or two more rehearsals would have made all the difference, for the vead- 
ing of each character was decidedly good, but the players were far from know- 
ing their parts, there were some awkward waits, and the whole thing dragged, 
and the prompter, whoever he is, ought to remember it should not be neces- 
sary for the performers to have to attract his attention when they require his 
help. But we repeat, as we have no doubt to the success of “ The Busy Bees ; 
they have in themselves all the requirements for a good performance, and a 
little more work would have made everything go smoothly on this occasion. 


anes, 
Love’s Litany. 


AD I but known long years ago 
The deep unrest, the weight of woe, 
The pain of having loved you so! 
Had I but seen through mist of years 
My bitter sacrifice of tears— 
Had I but felt as I do now, 
These scars of sorrow on my brow, 
No seeds of promise had I sown, 
My life were not so weary grown, 
Had I but known! 


Had we but known—that summer day 

We wandered forth, the primrose-way, 

Our love would wither and decay ! 

Had we but felt one hour like this, 

A barren time without one kiss— 

Had we but seen that we could stand 

Parted for ever in love's land, 

We had not suffered—to atone 

We had not sighed, apart—alone ! 

Had we but known! Cc. S. 
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‘*T know no half moods, 
I am love or hate !” 
PYGMALION AND GALATEA. , 
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